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MISCELLANY. | wished to sustain the character of an in-| infallible in the hands of the empress. 
|earnate and crowned Providence in the| Thos Corilla, weeping and prostrate, if 

| midst of those strollers, who, before her, | not in person, (1 doubt if she could have 
| played that of repentant sinners and con- | brought her savage character to play this 
'verted demons. It may well be imagined | farce,) at least by power of attorney giv- 
‘that in the number of the hypocrites|en to M. de Kaunitz, who became securi- 
'who recieved small pensions and little | ty for her newly acquired virtue, must in- 
I. ‘presents for their eelf-proclaimed piety, | fallibly win the day against a decided 

Consuelo related to Porpora only so | Were not to be found, either Caffariello, | young girl, proud and strong as was the 
much as it was necessary for him to know Farinelli, or the Tesi, or madam |immaculate Consuelo. Maria Theresa 
respecting Maria Theresa’s motives for Hasse, or any of those great virtuosos|loved, in her dramatic protegés, only 
the kind of disgrace to which she had | Who alternately appeared at Vienna, and | those virtues of which she could call her- 
condemned our heroine. The rest would | Whose talent and celebrity caused much | self the originator. Those virtues which 














CONSUELO.* 


FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 
Translated for the Harbinger. 


VOLUME SEVENTH. 


have troubled and vexed the master, and |t® be forgiven them. Bat the inferior 
perhaps irritated him against Haydn, Situations were sought by persons determ- 
without doing any good. Neither did ined to gratify the devout and moralizing 


‘had been formed or preserved by them- 
selves did not interest her much; she did 
not believe in them as her own virtue 


Consuelo tell her young friend those | fancies of her majesty ; and her majesty,| should have caused her to believe. In 
things which she concealed from Porpora. |who carried her inclination for political | fine, Consuelo’s position had piqued her; 
She despised, .with reason, some vague |Mtrigue into every thing, made the mar-/she found in her a strong and reasoning 
accusations which she knew had been |tiage or conversion of her comedians a|mind. It was altogether too presumptu- 
forged to the empress by two or three in- diplomatic concern. We can see in the | ons and arrogant in a little Bohemian, to 
imical persons, and which had not circu- memoirs of Favart, (that interesting real| wish to be estimable and chaste without 
lated in public. The embassador Corner, ‘mance, which actually took place in the | the empress having any part in the matter. 
in whom she thought best to confide, con- | @tTeen-Toom,) the difficulties he experi- When M. de Kaunitz, who pretended to 
firmed her in this opinion; and to prevent | e9ced in sending to Vienna the actresses | be very impartial, while he depreciated 
malice from seizing upon these seeds of 9d opera-singers whom he had been or-| the one to the advantage of the other, 





calumny, he arranged matters wisely and | dered to engage. They were wanted at 
generously. He indaced Porpora togtake ® cheap rate, and, moreover, chaste as 
up his abode at his hotel with Consuelog} vestals. I believe that this witty contract- 
and Haydn entered the service of the em- | T employed by Maria Theresa, after hav- 


bassy and was admitted to the table of ing searched all Paris, did not find a sin- | 


the private secretaries. In this manner | #!¢ one; which does more honor to the 


the maestro escaped from the anxieties of frankness than to the virtue of our opera | 


poverty, Joseph continued to render to | girls, as they were then called. 
Porpora some personal services which ‘Thus Maria Theresa wished to give to 
gave him the opportunity of being often | the amusement she tvok in all this an ed- 


asked her majesty if she had granted the 
‘petition of that little one, Maria Theresa 
| replied : ‘*T am not satisfied with her 
| prineiples ; speak to me no more of her.” 
And all was said. The voice, the figure, 
and even the name of the Porporina 
were entirely forgotten. 

Some reason had been necessary and 
was moreover peremptorily demanded by 
Porpora, to explain the kind of disgrace 
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near him and taking his lessons ; and fying pretext, and one worthy the bene-|to which he found himself subjected. 
Consuelo was sheltered from malignant | ficent majesty of her character. Mon-|Consuelo had been obliged to tell him 
inatneations. | archs are always attitudinizing, and great that her position as an unmarried woman 

Spite of these precautions, Corilla had _ monarchs perhaps more than others ; Por- | had appeared inadmissible to the empress. 
the engagement at the imperial theatre | pora said so continually, and he was not |** And Corilla?’’ cried Porpora, on learn- 
instead of Consuelo. Consuelo had not| “deceived. The great empress, a zealous ing the engagement of the latter, “ has 
known how to please Maria Theresa. | Catholic, an exemplary mother of a fam- her majesty got her married?” “* So far as 
That great queen, while amusing herself Jy, had no objection to chat with a prosti- _I was able to understand, or to guess from 
with the green-room intrigues, which ‘ute, to catechize her, to excite her to her majesty’s words, Corilla passes here 
Kaunitz and Metastasio related to her by Strange confidences, in order that she| for a widow.” “QO! thrice a widow, 
halves and always with a charming wit, might have the glory of leading a repent- | ten times, an hendred times a widow, in 
—___——_—__—_______————_ ant Magdalen to the Lord’s feet. Her fact,’’ said Porpora, with a bitter laugh. 
2 ree tae te ne Ato fesgnte majesty’s private income, placed on the '* But what will be said when the truth is 
Clerk’s office of the District Court of Massa- 704d between vice and contrition, render- known, and she will be seen to proceed 
chusetts. ed these miracles of grace numerous and here to new and numberless widowhoods ! 
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she has fons left in the house of some | 
that child, which 
she wished to make Count Zuastiniani ac- 
knowledge, and which he advised her to 
recommend to Anzoleto’s paternal tender- 


canon, near Vienna: 


ness !”’ 
her.comrades; she will relate it, 
will laugh, in her boudoir, at _ good 
trick she has played the empress.”’ 

‘* But if the empress learns the truth? ”’ 

‘¢ The empress will not Jearn it. Sov- 
I 
ears which serve as porches to their own 
Many things remain without, and nothing 


ereigns are surrounded, imagine, 


enters the sanctuary of the imperial ear | 
but that which the guards are quite will- | 


29 


ing should pass 

** Moreover,’’ resumed Porpora, ‘‘ Cor- | 
i‘la will always have the resource of go- | 
ing to confession, and M. de Kaunitz will | 
be charged to see that she performs the 
penance.”’ 

The poor maestro gave vent to his bile 
in these bitter pleasantries 
deeply vexed. He 
taining the performance of the opera he 
had in his portfolio, the more especially 
because he had written it upon a libretto 
which was not Metastasio’s, and Metasta- 
sio had the monopoly of the court poetry 
He was not without some suspicion of the 
little skill Consuelo had displayed in at- 
tracting the good graces of the sovereign, 


and he could not help showing some dis- 


her. To increase 
the misfortune, the Venetian embassador 


satisfaction towards 


had been so imprudent, one day, when he 


saw him inflated with joy and pride at the’ 


rapid development which Haydn's musi- 
eal education displayed under his teach- 
ing, as to tell him the whole truth about 
that young man, and to show him his 
pretty essays at instrumental composition, 


which had begun to cirenlate and to be 


remarked by amateurs. The maestro 
cried out that he had been deceived, and 
was terribly Fortunately, he 
did not suspect that Consuelo had been 
an accomplice in the deception, and M. 
Corner, seeing the storm he had raised, 
hastened to prevent any mistrust on that 
score by a good falsehood. But he could 


furious. 


not prevent Joseph's being banished for | 


several days from the chamber of the 


master ; and it required all the aseenden- 


ey which his protection and his services 
gave him over the latter, to gnable the 
pupil to recover his faver. Porpora, nev- 
long while, and it is even said, took plea- 
sure in making him purchase his lessons 
by the humiliation of a menial service 
much more minute and more prolonged 
than was necessary, since the lacqueys of 
the embassador were at his command. 
Hayda was not rebuffed; and by dint of 


‘*She will jest at all that, with | 
accord. | 
ing to her custom, in sneering terms, and | 


by | 
.| simple and so proper, might pass, a hun- 


| distrusted his own powers, and it was not | 


; but he was, 
lost the hope of ob- | 
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ch gentleness, patience and devotedness, al-| as 


astic admiouse of Farinelli and Caffariello. 


ways exhorted and encouraged by the | He conceded that the skill, the brillianey, 
good Consuelo, always studious and at-| the flexibility of those great virtuosus 
tentive to his lessons, he succeeded in| produced more effect and must more sud- 


disarming the rough professor, and in oe | 


j}ceiving from him ail that he could ap-| 
propriate or wished to. 

But the genius of Haydn panted for “| 
‘flight far different from what had hitherto 
been attempted, and the future father of 
ithe symphony confided to Consuelo his 
| Ideas respecting musical scores developed 
‘in gigantic propertions. Those gigantic 
proportions which now appear to us so! 


dred years since, for the Utopia of a mad- | 
man, as well as for the revelation of a 
new era opened to genius. Joseph still | 


without terror that he confessed to Con- 
'suelo the ambition which tormented him. 
| Consuelo, also, was at first somewhat | 
frightened. Until then, instrumental mu- | 
sic had performed only a_ subordinate | 
| part, or, when isolated from the human | 
voice, it acted without complicated meth- | 
ods. Still, there was so much calmness 
and persevering gentleness in her young 
friend, he testified so much modesty and | 
such a cooily conscientious seeking after, 
‘truth in all his conduct and all his opin- | 





.| ions, that Consuelo, unable to believe him 
| presumptuous, 


decided to believe him | 
wise and to enconrage him in his projects. | 

At this period, Haydn composed a sere- 
nade for three instruments, which he exe- 
cuted with two of his friends, under the | 
windows of those dr/ettant: whose atten- | 
tion he wished to attract to his works. 
He began with Porpora, who, without 
knowing the name of the author or those | 
of the performers, placed himself at his | 
window, listened with pleasure, and clap- | 
ped his hands heartily. This time, the 
embassador, who also was listening and 
was in the secret, kept on his guard and 
did not betray the young composer. Por- 
pora was aot willing that any who re-| 
ceived singing lessons from him should | 
be distracted by other thoughts. 

About this time, Porpora received a, 
letter from the excellent contralto Hubert, 
his pupil, who was called the Porporino, | 
and was attached to the service of Fred- | 
erick the Great. This eminent artist | 
was not, like the other pupils of the pro- 
fessor, s» infatuated with his own merit, 
as to forget all he owed to him. The | 
Porporino had received from his master a | 


_kind of talent which he had never sought 
ertheless, felt a grudge against him for a’ 


to modify, and with which he had always 
been successful: this was, to sing in a 
broad and pure manner, without introduc- | 
ing ornaments and withont departing from | 


the wholesome precepts of the maestro. 
On this account, Porpora had for him a) 
partiality, which he found it very difficult | 
,to conceal in the presence of the enthusi- 


sation a contract for him at Berlin. 


denly enrapture an audience eager for 
wonderful difficulties : but he said to him- 


| self, that his Porporino never sacrificed to 


bad taste, and that one never tired of 
| hearing him though he always sang in 
the same manner. It appears, in fact, 
that Prussia did not tire of him, for he 


_was a favorite in that kingdom during the 


whole of his musical career, and died 
there quite old, after a residence of more 
than forty years. 

Hubert’s letter announced to Porpora 
that his music was much !iked at Berlin, 
and that if he wished to come and join 
him there, he was certain of having his 
new compositions admitted and performed. 
He earnestly advised him to leave Vien- 
na, where artists were constantly exposed 
to the intrigues of a clique, and to recruit 
for the court of Prussia some distinguish- 
ed cantatrice who could sing with himself 
the eperas of the maestro.. He made a 
great enlogium on the enlightened taste 
of his king and the honerable protection 
which he granted to musicians. ‘ If this 
project pleases you,”’ said he, at the end 
of his letter, ‘‘ answer immediately, and 
inform me what are your demands, and 
in three months from this time, I engage 
to obtain for you conditions which will at 
‘last ensure you a peaceful existence. As 
to glory, my dear master, it will be 
enough that you write for us to sing so 
as to have you appreciated, and I hope 


that the sound thereof will reach even to 
| Dresden. 


9 


This last passage made Porpora prick 
up his ears like an old war-horse. It 
was an allusion to the triumphs which 
Hasse and his singers were obtaining at 


terbalancing the fame of his rival in the 
north of Germany so pleased the maestro, 
-and he experienced at that moment such 
a spite against Vienna, the Viennese and 
| their court, that he replied without hesita- 
tion to the Porporino, authorizing bim to 
He 
gave his ultimatum, and he made it as 
modest as possible, in order not to fai] ia 
his hopes. He spoke to him of the Por- 


te court of Saxony. The idea of coun- 


|porina with the highest praise, telling 
_him that she was his sister, by her edu- 


cation, her genius aud her heart, as she 
was by her surname, and desired him to 
arrange an engagement for her on the 
best possible terms; the whole without 
consulting Consuelo, who was informed 
of this new resolution after the departure 
of the letter. 

The poor child was quite frightened at 
the very name of Prussia, and that of 
‘the great Frederick made her shudder. 


| Since the adventure of the deserter, she 
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had thought of that famous monarch only | | and as soon as the moment shall have ar- | and holy friendship of the good Haydn, 


as a Vampire or an ogre. 


Porpora scold- | I rived when you are sure of yourself, | and said to herself, each day, as she took 


ed her a great deal for her want of satis-| whether you be in the cell of a nun or) care of her old professor, that if nature 
faction at the prospect of this new en- | upon the boards of a theatre, tell me nev- | had not formed her for a passionless and 
gagement; and as she could not relate er to trouble you more, or to come and inactive existence, stil] less was she made 


Karl's history to him, nor the bold deeds | join you—TI shall be at your feet, or si- 
of Mr. Mayer, she bowed her head and lent forever, as your wil] may decide. 


suffered herself to be reprimanded. 

Sull, when she reflected upon this new 
project, she found in it some alleviation | 
to her position : 
in her return to the stage, since the affair 
might not succeed, and, in any event, the 


} 


it was at least a delay | 


‘not to love you, and I will not delay tell-| 


Porporino required three months to con-. 


clude it. Until then, she could dream of 
the love of Count Albert and find in her 


own heart a firm resolution to respond to | 


it. Whether she should at last recognize 
the possibility of a union with him, or 
feel herself incapable of deciding upon it, 
she could keep with frankness and honor 


the promise she had made of thinking of 


it, without distraction and without con- 
straint. 

She resolved to wait for Count Chris- 
tian’s reply to her first letter, before she 
announced this news to her hosts at Rie- 
senburg ; but that reply did not arrive, 
and Consuelo began to think that the el- 


der Rudolstadt had renounced the idea of 


such a misalliance and was endeavoring 
to persuade Albert to do the same, when 
she secretly received, from the hand of 
Keller, a billet which contained these 
words : 


‘** You promised to write to me; you 
have done so, indirectly, by confiding to 
my father the embarrassment of your 
present situation. I see that you have 
fallen under a yoke from which | cannot 
withdraw vou a crime; I see 


that my good father is frightened for me 


without 


at the consequences of your submission to | 


Porpora. As to myself, Consuelo, I am 
frightened at nothing at present, because 
you testify to my father regret and terror 
at the part you are desired to assume ; 
this is, to me, a sufficient proof that you 
are determined not to pronounce, unre- 
flectingly, the sentence of my eternal de- 
spair. No, you will not break your 
premise, you will endeavor to love me! 
What matters it to me where you are, in 
what you are engaged, or the rank which 


glory or prejudice assign to you among 


had begun. 


severance to strive for her. 
} 


men, or time, or the obstacles which keep 


you far from me, if | hope and you tell 
me to hope’ I suffer much, without 
doubt, but | can suffer still without faint- 
ing, so long as you do not extinguish in 
me the spark of hope. 

‘*] wait, I know how to wait! Do 
not fear to terrify me by taking time for 
your reply ; do not write to me under the 
impression of fear or of pity, to which I 
wish to owe no favor. Weigh my desti- 
ny in your heart and my soul in yours, 


sweet reveries, encouraged the now calm, 


vconverse with her without compromising 


mitted to play there. 


for the emotions of vanity and the activity 
‘of ambition. She had often dreamed, 
and, in spite of herself, she still dreamed 
of a more animated existence ; of joys of 

‘*O, noble Albert! '’ cried Consuelo, | the heart more lively ; of pleasures of the 
pressing the paper to her lips, ‘*1 feel ‘understanding more expansive and more 
that I love you! It would be impossible | vast; but the world of art, so pure, so 
Ea ympathetic, and so noble, which she had 
ing you so; I wish to reward, by my created for herself, manifesting itself to 
promise, the constancy and devotedness | her view only under a frightful envelope, 
of your love.”’ 'she preferred an obscure and retired life, 


She began at once to write; but Porpo- | gentle affections and a laborious soli- 
ra’s voice made her hurriedly hide in her | tude. 


bosom Albert’s letter and the answer she | 


‘* ALBERT.” 


Consuelo had no new reflections to 
She could not find an in- | make on the offer of the Rudolstadts. 
stant of leisure and privacy during all the S She could conceive no doubt respect- 
rest of the day. It seemed as if the crab- | ing their generosity, respecting the un- 


bed old fellow had guessed her wish to | ‘alterable holiness of the son’s love, or the 


be alone, and had undertaken to thwart) father’s 
her. 


paternal tenderness. It was not 
When night came, Consuelo felt| her reason and her conscience that she 
more calm, and understood that so impor-| was to interrogate. Both spoke in favor 
tant a decision required a longer trial of of Albert. She had triumphed, this time 
her own emotions. Albert must not be) without effort, over the semembrance of 
exposed to the fatal consequences of a re- | Anzoleto. One victory over love gives 
action in her ; she read the young Count's| strength for all others. She therefore no 
letter over a hundred times, and saw that Jonger feared his allurements; she felt 
he equally feared, on her part, the pain of | herself safe from all fascination. Yet, 
a refusal and precipitancy of a promise. | with all this, passion did not speak ener- 
She resolved to meditate upon her answer | getically for Albert in her soul. She 
several days; Albert himself seemed to! still, and always had to interrogate her 
de ire it. /heart, in the depths of which a mysteri- 

The life which Consuelo then led at the |ous calmness received the idea of a com- 
embassy was very quiet and regular. | plete Jove. Seated at her window, the 
| artless child often looked at the young 
| people of the city as they passed. Bold 
in her apartment and never’ | students, noble lords, melancholy artists, 
to invite her, even in company with Por- | proud cavaliers, all were the objects of a 
pora, He met her only at| chaste and seriously childish examination 
Wilhelwina’s, where he could op her part. ‘* Let me see,” said she to 
**is my heart fanciful and frive- 
Am I capable of loving saddenly, 
/madly, and irresistibly at first sight, as 
many of my own companions of the sevela 
_used to boast or confess to each other, be- 
fore me? Is love a magic flash which 
pierces our being, and which turns us 
‘violently from our sworn affections, or 
Porpora was: from our peaceful innocence? Is there 
indignant at this, and with difficulty con-| among these men who sometimes raise 
cealed it. Consuelo endeavored to soften their eyes towards my window, a glance 
him and to make him accept men with which confuses and fascinates me? Does 
their peculiarities and their weaknesses. | that one with tall form and proud step, 
She excited him to labor, and thanks to | _seem to me more noble or more handsome 
her, he recdred, from time to time, than Albert! Does that other with his 
some glimmers of hope and enthusiasm. beautiful hair and elegant dress, efface in 
She encouraged him only in the spite me the image of my betrothed’ In fine, 
which prevented his carrying her into so- would | wish to be that richly dressed la- 
ciety in order that her voice might be dy whom I see pass there in her barouche, 
heard. Happy in being forgottea by with a stately gentleman at her side, whe 
those great personages whom she had holds her fan and presents her gloves? 
looked upon with terror and repugnance, Is there anything in all this scene tomake 
me tremble, blush, palpitate, or dream? 
No! trulyno! Speak, my heart, decide ; 


To avoid giving occasion for wicked sup- 
positions, Corner had the delicacy never 
to visit her 


into his own. 
madam 
| herself, 
her, and where she obligingly sang be-| jous? 

fore a small cirele. Joseph also was ad- 
Caffariello came 
often, Count Hoditz sometimes, the abbé 
Metastasio seldom. All three regretted 
Consuelo’s failure in obtaining an engage- 
meut, but neither had the courage or per- 


she deveted herself to serious studies, to 
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I consult thee, and give thee free course. | 
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‘* Hold your tongue, Consuelo. You| that he might give a death blow to Count 


I hardly know thee, alas! I have had so|don’t yet know how to lie; do not, Albert. He hardly knew him. He be- 


little time to think of thee since my birth ! | learn.”’ 


IT had not accustomed thee to disappoint- | 
ment. I gave up to thee the empire of 
my life, without examing the pradence of 
thy impulse. Thou hast been broken, | 
my poor heart, and now that conscience 
has subdued thee, thou no longer darest 
to live, thou no longer knowest how to 
answer. Speak, then; arouse and 
choose! ‘ Well! thou remainest tranquil! | 
And thou desirest nothing of all that is| 
there?’ *‘ No!’ * Thou no longer desirest | 
Anzoleto?’ ‘Again, no!’ * Then it 
must be Albert whom thou callest?’ It 
seems to me that thou sayest ‘ yes!’ ”’ 
And Consuelo, each day, retired from her 
window, with a fresh smile upon her lips 
and a clear and gentle fire in her eyes. 

After a month had passed, she replied 
to Albert, with a quiet mind, very slowly, 
and almost counting her pulse at each Jet- 
ter formed by her pen: 


**T love none but you, and am almost 
sure that I love you. Now let me reflect | 
upon the possibility of our union. Do 
you also reflect upon it; let us together | 
find the means of afflicting neither your 
father nor my master, and of not becom-| 
ing selfish when we become happy.” | 

She added to this billet a short letter 
for Count Christian, in which she inform- | 
ed him of the quiet life she was leading, 
and of the respite which Porpora’s new | 
projects had given her. She requested | 
them to seek and to find the means of | 
disarming Porpora, and to inform her| 
within a month. A month would still re- | 
main for her to prepare the maestro, be- | 


| 
} 


fore the decision of the negotiation under- 
taken at Berlin. 

Consuelo having sealed these two bil- | 
lets, placed them upon her table and fell | 
asleep. A delicious calmness had de-| 
scended into her sonl, aud never, for a/ 
Jong time, had she enjoyed so deep and| 
so pleasant a slumber. She awoke late, | 
and rose hurriedly to see Keller, who had | 
promised to come for her letter at eight | 
o'clock. It was aine ; and as she dressed | 
herself in haste, Consuelo saw, with ter- | 
ror, that the letter was not on the spot | 
‘where she had placed it. She sought for | 
it every where withvut finding it. She 
went out to see if Keller was not waiting 
for her in the antechamber. Neither | 
Keller nor Joseph was there ; and as she | 
reéntered her apartment to search again, | 
she saw Porpora approach from his cham- | 
ber and look at her with a severe air. 

‘* What are you looking for?’’ said he 
to her. | 


* A sheet of music which I have mis- 
laid.”’ 

‘* You lie; you are looking for a let- 
ter.”” 

** Macter ——— ”” | 


'a crash. 


lieved that Consuelo had exaggerated ; 
‘* Master, what have you done with | that the young man was neither so much 
that letter? ’’ | in love nor so il] as she had imagined ; in 
‘*T have given it to Keller.” fine, he believed, as do all old men, that 
“And why —why did you give it to| love has bounds, and that grief never 
Keller, master? ’’ killed any one. 
‘* Because he came to get it. You —_— 
told him to, yesterday. You don’t know If. 
how to dissemble, Consuelo, or else my| In the expectation of an answer which 
ear is quicker than you think.’’ | she was not to receive, since Porpora had 
‘Tn fine,’ said Consuelo, resolutely, | burned her letter, Consuelo continued the 
‘* what have you done with my letter? ”’ ‘calm and studious course of life she had 
“ T have told you ; why do you ask me| adopted. Her presence attracted to Wik 
again? I thought it very improper that | helmina’s house some very distinguished 
a young girl, virtuous as you are and as| persons, whom she had great pleasure in 
I presume you wish always to be, should| meeting there often ; among others, the 
secretly give letters to her hair-dresser, Saron Frederick de Trenck, who inspired 
To prevent that man from having a bad) her with real sympathy. He had the 
idea of you, I gave him the letter in a delicacy not to accost her as an old ac- 
calm manner, and ordered him, from you, | quaintance the first time he again saw 
to send it as addressed. He will not be-| her, but to be presented to her after she 
lieve, at least, that you hide a guilty se- had sung, as a deeply affected admirer of 





cret from your adopted father.” what he had just heard. On again meet- 
‘« Master, you are right, you have done | ing that handsome and generous young 
well: forgive me!” man who had so bravely rescued her from 


‘‘T do forgive you; let us say no more Mr. Mayer and his band, Consuelo’s first 
impulse was to extend her hand to him. 
added | The baron, who did not wish her to com- 


about it.”’ 

** And— you read my letter? ”’ 
Consuelo, with a timid and caressing mt an imprudence out of gratitude to 
air.” him, hastened to take her hand respect- 


‘‘ For what do you take me!” replied | fully, as if to reconduct her to her seat, 
Porpora in a terrible tone. and gently pressed it to thank her. She 
‘Forgive me that also,”’ said Consu-| learned afterwards from Joseph, from 
elo, bending her knee before him, and| Whom he took music lessons, that he 
trying to take his hand; ‘‘let me open | never failed to ask about her with interest 
my heart to you " |and to speak of her with admiration ; but 
6* Not a word more,”’ replied the mas-| that, from a sentiment of exquisite dis- 
ter, repelling her; and he entered his cretion, he had never addressed to him 





chamber, shutting the door after him with | the least question respecting the motives 


for her disguise, the cause of their ven- 

Consuelo hoped that when this first turesome journey, or the nature of the 
storm had passed, she would be able to| feelings they might have had, or still had, 
appease him, and have a decisive explan-| towards each other. ‘* [ know not what 
ation with him. She felt strength enough | he may think,’’ added Joseph, ‘but I 
to tell him all her thoughts, and flattered | assure you, there is no woman of whom 
herself that she might thus hasten the} he speaks with more esteem and respect 
result of her projects; but he refused all|than he does of you.” ‘In that case, 
explanation, and his severity was unshak- | friend,’’ replied Consuelo, “I authorize 
able and constant on that point. Other-| you to tell him all our story, and all mine 
wise, he testified the same friendship to| if you will, but without naming the fam- 
her as usual, and even from that day had| ily of Rudolstadt. I wish to be unre- 
more cheerfulness of mind and more cour- | servedly esteemed by that man to whom 
age of soul. Consuelo saw in this a good| we owe our lives, and who has conducted 
omen, and awaited with confidence the| himself in such a noble manner towards 
me in every respect.” 

Some weeks afterwards, M. de Trenck, 


answer from Riesenburg. 

Porpora had not lied. He had burned 
Consnelo’s letters eile them ;| having hardly terminated his mission at 
but he had preserved the envelopes, and| Vienna, was suddenly recalled by Fred- 


| substituted a letter of his own for Count| eric, and came one morning to the em- 





Christian. He thought that, by this bold| bassy, to bid a hasty farewell to M. 
step, he had saved his pupil, and spared| Corner. Consuelo, on deseending the 


‘old Rudolstadt from a sacrifice beyond his | staircase to go out, met him under the 
‘strength. He thought he had fulfilled| porch. As they were alone, he came to 


the part of a faithful friend towards him, ‘her and took her hand, which he kissed 


P . » | . 
and that of an energetic and wise father | tenderly.. ** Allow me,”’ said he to her, 


towards Consuelo. He did not foresee | * to express to you for the first and per- 
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haps for the last time in my life, the sen- | 


timents with which my heart is filled for 


you: it was not necessary for Beppo to) 


relate your history to me, in oder that | 
might be penetrated with 
There are some physiognomies which do 
nat deceive, and | required but one glance 
to feel and divine in you a great under- 
standing and a great heart. If I had 
known at Passaw that our dear Joseph 
was so little on his guard, I should have 
protected you against the levity of count 
Hoditz, which I foresaw only too well, 
though I had done my best to let him 
understand that he would make a mistake 
and render ridiculous. 
over, that good Hoditz has told me how 
you made a fool of him, and he feels very 
much obliged to you for having kept his 
secret ; for myself, I shall not forget the 
romantic adventure which procured me 


veneration. 


himself More- 


the happiness of knowing you, and even 
should I pay for it with my fortune and 
I should consider it as 
among the most beautiful days of my 
life.”’ 


** Do you believe then, sir baron,”’ said 


prospects, still 


Consuelo, ‘‘ that it can have such conse- 
quences !’’ 

‘*T hope not; but still every thing is 
possible at the court of Prussia.’’ 

‘** You give me a great fear of Prussia; 
do you know, sir baron, that it would 
also be possible for me to have the plea- 
sure of meeting you there before long! 
There is some talk of an engagement for 
me at Berlin.”’ 

‘+ Jn truth,’’ cried Trenck, whose face 
lighted with a sudden joy; ‘‘ well, may 
God grant that the project be realized ! 
I can be useful to you at Berlin, and you 
must count upon me as upon a brother. 
Yes, I have for you the affection of a 
brother, Consuelo—and if I had 
free, should perhaps have been unable to 


been 


defend myself from a warmer feeling still 
—but neither are you free, and sacred, 
eternal bonds do not permit me to envy 
the happy gentleman who seeks your 
hand. Whoever he may be, depend upon 
it, madam, he will find in me a friend if 
he desires one, and if he has ever need 
of me, a champion against the. prejudices 
of the world. 
have in my life a terrible barrier, which 
rises between me and the object of my 
love; but he who loves you is a man and 
can cast down the barrier, while the 
woman whom I love, and who is of a 
higher rank than |, has neither the power, 
nor the right, nor the strength, nor the) 
liberty to make me clear it.”’ 

** And ean I do nothing for her or for | 
you?’’ said Consuelo; ‘for the first time | 
I regret the impotence of my poor con-| 
dition.”’ 

‘*Who knows?’’ cried the baron, | 


Alas! I also, Consuelo, 


earnestly ; ‘‘ perhaps you can do more, 


least to sofien sometimes the horror of| 
our separation. Should you feel the| 
courage to brave some dangers for us!”’ | 

‘* With as much joy as you exposed | 
your life to save me.”’ | 

‘Well, I depend upoa it. Recollect| 
this promise, Consuelo. Perhaps I shall | 
recall it to you unexpectedly.”’ 

‘* At whatever hour of my life it may | 
be, I shall not have forgotten it,’’ replied | 
she, extending her hand to him. 

‘* Well,’ suid he, ‘‘ give me some 
token of little value whieh I can again) 
present to you on occasion; for I have a| 
presentiment that great trials await me, | 
and there may be circumstances in which | 
my signature, even my seal, would com- | 
promise jer and you.” 

‘* Do you wish this roll of musie which | 
I was about to carry to some one for my | 
I can get another, and will) 
make a mark on this by which I can rec- | 


master? 


ognize it on occasion.’’ 

‘*Why not? <A roll of music is, in 
fact, that which can best be sent without 
exciting suspicion. But I will separate 
the sheets, that I] may make use of it 
several times. Make a mark on each. 
page.”’ | 

Consuelo, resting upon the balustrade 
of the staircase, wrote the name of Ber- 
toni upon each sheet of the music. The | 
baron rolled it up and carried it away, | 
after having sworn an eternal friendship | 


to our heroine. 

At this period, madam Tesi fell ill, and | 
the performances at the imperial theatre 
threatened to be suspended, as she there 


than you tink, if not to unite us, at| satisfied with small things. 


Porpora 
worked like a demon; Metastasio, horri- 
bly dissatisfied with Corilla’s Lombard 
pronunciation, and indignant at the at- 
tempts she made to drown the other parts, 
(contrary to the spirit of the poem and in 
spite of the situation,) no longer con- 
cealed his antipathy to her, nor his sym- 
pathy for the conscientious and intelligent 
Porporina. Caffariello, who was paying 
court to madam Tesi, (which madam 
Tesi already cordially detested Corilla, 
for having dared dispute with her her 
effects and the sceptre of beauty,) de- 
clared boldly for Consuelo’s admittance. 
Holzbauet, desirous of supporting the 
honor of his office, but frightened at the 
ascendency which Porpora would soon 


/assume if he got a foot only behind the 


scenes, knew not which way to turn. 
Consuelo’s good conduct had coneiliated 
sO many partisans, as to make it difficult 
to impose upon the empress much longer. 


In consequence of all these reasons, pro- 


positions were made to Consuelo. By 
making them mean it was hoped she 
would refuse them. Porpora accepted 
them at once, and as usual, without con- 
sulting her. One fine morning, Consuelo 


| found herself engaged for six performan- 


ces, and without being able to withdraw, 
without understanding why, after waiting 
six weeks she had received no news from 
the Rudolstadts, she was dragged hy 
Porpora to the rehearsal of Metastasio’s 


| Antigono, set to music by Hasse. 


Consuelo had already studied her part 
with Porpora. Doubtless it was a great 
suffering to the latter to be obliged to 


performed the most important parts.—|teach her the music of his rival, the 
Corilla could indeed replace her. She| most ungrateful of his pupils, the enemy 
had great success both at the court and| whom he hated above all others; but, 


in the city. Her beauty and her pro-| besides the necessity of doing this to get 


. | = : *.* 
_voking coquetry turned the heads of aj] | the door opened for his own compositions, 


those good German lords, and they did | Porpora was too conscientious a professor, 
not think of criticising her voice which| too upright an artist, not to bestow all 
was somewhat frayed, or her rather epi-| his attention, all his zeal upon this study. 
leptic acting. Al] was beautiful from so| Consuelo seconded him so nobly that he 
fine a person; her snowy shoulders gave | was at once delighted and distressed. 
forth admirable sounds, her round and | Spite of herself, the poor child found 
voluptuous arms always sang justly, and | Hasse magnificent, and her soul experi- 
her superb attitudes carried her through | enced much more development in those 
the most venturesome strokes without| songs of the Sassone, so tender and so 
Notwithstanding the musical full of passion, than in the somewhat 
| naked and sometimes rather cold grandeur 
the Viennese, as well as the Venetians, of her own master. Accustomed, when 
surrendered to the fascination of a lan-| studying other great masters with him, to 
guishing look ; gnd madam Corilla in her | abandon herself to her own enthusiasm, 
boudoir, saa many strong heads to | she was this time compelled to restrain 
be rapt and intoxicated by her perform- | herself, on seeing the sadness of his look 
ances. |and the despondency of his reflections 

She therefore boldly presented herself’ after the lesson. When she entered upon 
to sing, ad interim, the parts of madam the stage to rehearse with Caffariello and 
Tesi; but the trouble was how to replace | Corilla, though she knew her part very 
herself, in those she had sung. Madam | well, she felt so much agitated that she 
Holzbaur’s flute-like voice did not allow | could hardly open the scene of Ismene 
her to be thought of. It was therefore | with Berenice, which commences with 
necessary to admit Consuelo, or to be | these words : 


opposition. 
purism on which they prided themselves, 
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“No; tutto, o Berenice, 
Tu non apri il tuo cor, &c.” * 


To which Corilla replied by these : 





“ E ti par poco, 
Quel che sai de’ miei casi?” ¢ 


THE HARBINGER. 





to listen to his advice with respect, in or-| stuffed with patés and bottles, (for they 
der to give him more weight with the could not make a journey of four leagues 
others. Caffariello only thought of| without acquiring an appetite,) and they 
wounding the impertinent rival of madam | arrived at the benefice, after having made 
Tesi, and no sacrifice which procured hima little circuit and left the carriage at 


At this place, Corilla was interrupted | this pleasure was too great on that day, some distance, the better to ensure the 


| 


by a loud shout from Caffariello: and, 2°t even an act of submission and modes- | surprise. 
- , i 


| 


turning towards him, her eyes sparkling | ‘Y- It is thus that, with artists as with) The volkameria was in wonderful con 


with anger, ‘* What do you find so funny | 
in that!’ asked she of him. ‘* You said | 
it very well, my fat Berenice,’’ replied 
Caffariello, laughing still louder; ‘* no} 
one could say it more sincerely.” “Do| 
the words amuse you!’’ said Helzbauer, | 
who would not have been displeased to be | 
able to report to Metastasio, the sopran- | 
ist’s jests upon his verses. ‘* The words | 
are beautiful,’’ drily replied Caffariello, | 
who knew his ground well: ‘ but their | 


| 
| 


’ 


application in this circumstance is so per- 
fect, that I could not help laughing at it.’’ | 
And he held his sides as he repeated to | 
Porpura : 


' 
= 4s | 
E ti par poco, 
Quel che sai di tanti casi? 





Corilla, seeing what a culting satire | 


was contained in this allusion to her mor- | 


. ° | 
als, and trembling with anger, hate and | 


fear, was about to rush upon Consuelo! 
and disfigure her; but the countenance of | 


| 


the latter was so gentle and so calm that} 
she dared not. Moreover, the dim light | 
which penetrated the stage, falling upon 
the face of her rival, she stopped, struck 
by vague reminiscences and strange ter- 


light or near to, at Venice. In the midst 


busy about her, and had not been able to 
comprehend his devotedness. At this 
moment, she strove to collect her ideas, 
and not succeeding, she remained under 
the influence of a disquiet and uneasiness 
which troubled her through the whole re- 
hearsal. The manner in which the Por- 
porina sang her part, contributed not a 
little to increase her ill humor, and the 
presence of Porpora, her old master who, 
like a severe judge, listened to her in si- 
lence and with an air almost contemptuous, 
became to her, little by little, a real pun- 
ishment. Mr. Holzbauer was not less 
mortified, when the maestro declared that 
he beat time quite incorrectly ; and they 
were obliged to believe him, as he had 
been present at the rehearsals which 
Hasse himself had directed at Dresden 
when the opera was first prodaced upon 


been difficult for Porpora not to take a! one to her own, when the door suddenl 
of the pains of child-birth, she had con- | P ; , 
fusedly seen the little Zingaro Bertoni | 


almost every day. 














diplomatists, on the stage as in the cabi- | dition; it was warm and its roots were 
net of sovereigns, the finest and the mean- fresh. Its flowering had ceased on the 
est actions have their hidden causes return of cold weather, but its pretty 
which are infinitely small and frivolous. ‘leaves lay without languor upon its 
On going home after the rehearsal, graceful stalk. ‘The green-house was in 
Consuelo fuund Joseph quite full of a| good order, and the blue chrysanthemums 
mysterious joy; and when they could braved the winter and seemed to laugh 
converse in private, she learnt from him behind the glass. Angela, hanging on 
that the good canon had arrived at Vien- the bosom of her nurse, began to laugh 
na; that his first thought had been to also, when her attention was drawn by 
send for his dear Beppo and give him an pretty tricks; and the canon very wisely 
excellent breakfast, while asking him a'decreed that this good disposition must 
thousand tender questions about his dear not be abused, because forced laughs, 
Bertoni. They had already arranged the when excited too often in such little erea- 
means of making acquaintance with Por-| tures, develop their nervous temperament 
pora, in order that they might see each in an untimely manner. 
other familiarly, openly and without scan-- They were there, conversing freely in 
dal. On the next day, the canon was the gardener’s little cottage; the canon, 
presented as a protector of Joseph Haydn, | wrapped in his wadded gown, was warm- 
a great admirer of the maestro, and under ing his legs before a great fire of dry 
the pretext of coming to thank him for roots and pine cones; Joseph was playing 
the lessons he was so kind as to give to with the pretty children of the gardener’s 
his young friend. Consuelo appeared to| handsome wife, and Consuelo, seated in 
salute him for the first time, and in the the middle of the room, held Angela in 
evening, the maestro and his two pupils her arms and contemplated her with 


| dined in a friendly manner with the canon. | mingled tenderness and pain. She was 
| Unless he affected a stoicism which the | thinking that this child belonged to her 
| ae ion. e . : 

cies ‘tthe tnd: ever oten tease a haere of those days, even the great- more than to any other and that a mys- 


} 


est, did not pretend to, it would have terious fatality bound the lot of the little 


sudden liking for this honest canon who opened, and Corilla appeared opposite to 
kept so good a table and appreciated his her, like a phantom invoked by her me- 
works so highly. They had music after Jancholy revery. 
dinner, and thenceforth, saw each other’ For the first time since her delivery, 
'Corilla had felt, if not a sentiment of 
This was moreover a solace to the anx- | love, at least an attack of maternal re- 
iety which Albert's silence began to morse, and she had come to see her 
cause to Consuelo. The canon was of a child in secret. She knew that the canon 


cheerful spirit, chaste and at the same time was living at Vienna; arriving half an 


free, exquisite in many respects, just and | hour after him and not seeing the tracks 
enlightened on many other points. In of his wheels near the priory, since he 
fine, he was an excellent friend and a per-| had made a circuit before entering, she 
fectly amiable man. His society anima- | stealthily penetrated through the gardens, 
ted and strengthened the maestro; the|and without meeting any one, to the 
temper of the latter became more gentle, ‘house where she knew Angela was at 
and therefore, Consuelo’s home life more ‘nurse ; for she had not omitted to obtain 
agreeable. , some information in this respect. She 

One day when there was no rehearsal, | had laughed a great deal over the embar- 
(it was two days before the performance | rasment and Christian resignation of the 
of Antigono,) Porpora having gone into|canon, but she was entirely ignorant of 
the country with an acquaintance, the ca-|the part that Consuelo had played in the 
non proposed to his young friends to go|adventure. It was therefore with sur- 


we rae ro pe - of) and make a descent upon the priory, in 
snell plicundanr esa prcde gar “I | order to surprise those of his people whom 
leneed anger. He led the whole rehear- non ituad leetbanecdiebesenn: te thetnt 
ely, aght cach es an. Pay Ad fm by falling upon them as from the clouds, 
feptimapded Caffariello, who pretended | i» the gardener’s wife took good care of 
* No, Bérenice, you do not frankly open| Angela and if the gardener did not neg- 


your heart to me. the . Sh a 
t Does what you know of my adventures | leet the volkameri € proposition 





sevun to you but little : was accepted. ‘The canon’s carriage was. 


prise mingled with fear and consternation, 
that she saw Consuelo in this place ; and 
not knowing, not daring to guess, what 
child she was thus tending, she was 
about to turn and fly. But Consuelo, 
who by an instinctive movement had 


‘clasped the infant to her breast, as the 


partridge hides her young under her 
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wing at the approach of the vulture ;|soon, impudence returned to her heart| whom she had not yet perceived, because 
Consuelo, who was on the stage, and|and insult to her lips. ‘* Really, my | the latter, guided by his spirit of eccle- 
could the next day present in another) dears,” cried she, with an atrociously | siastical prudence, had made a sign to the 
light the secret of the comedy, which | benignant air, ‘‘ [ did not recognize you. | gardener's stout wife and her two children 
Corilla had hitherto related in her own| You were both very pretty when I met|to keep before him until he could under- 
manner ; Consuelo in fine, who looked at} you on your adventures, and Consuelo | stand what was passing. 


her with a mixture of terror and indigna- | was quite a nice boy in her disguise. It | To be Continued. 
tion, kept her chained and fascinated in| is then in this holy house, between the -_ ee ea 
the middle of the floor. fat canon and the little Joseph, that she| LETTER FROM BRUADWAY.—NO. VIL. 





Still Corilla was too consummate an/| has passed the year since her flight from | To rue Hareincer. 
actress to lose her presence of mind and | | Venice? Come, Zingarella, do not be| The war-blast begins to gather in the 
her powers of speech for a long time. | uneasy, my child. We have each other’s | distance, and threaten fiercely like the 
Her tacties were, to prevent a humilia-| secret, and the empress, who wants to | breath of the Simoom in the desert. Pol- 
tion by an insult; and, to recover her| know every thing, will learn nothing | iticians tule the world — all the vast and 
voice, she began her part by this apos-| from either of us.”’ immediate interests of society are held in 
trophe uttered in the Venetian dialect} ‘‘ Supposing I had a great secret,’’ re- | abeyance or remorselessly sacrificed by a 
with a sharp and bitter tone: ‘* Eh! | plied Consuelo coldly, * it is in your pos- | few men of mean soul and contemptible 
Dio Santo! my poor Zingarella, is this| session only to-day ; and yours was in| talent, but whose sheer, downright impu- 
house than a receptacle for foundlings'| mine on the day when I talked an hour) dence has placed them in conspicuous po- 
Have you also come here to find or to de- 'with the empress, three days before the sitions, and given them control of the 
posit your child? I see that we run the| signing of your engagement, Corilla! ”’ | government, the public treasure, the in- 
same risks and have the same luck.| ‘‘ And you spoke ill of met’ cried | terests, the honor and peace of the na- 
Doubtless our two children have the same Corilla, becoming red with anger. ‘tion — to say nothing of the property and 
father, for our adventures date from| ‘ If I had told her what I know of you, lives of the citizens. The Democrats, 
Venice and the same epoch; and | have | you would not have beew engaged. If fearful that their own particular cabal 
seen with compassion for you, that it was | | you are so, the reason apparently is, that could not succeed in perpetuating power, 
not to rejoin you as we had thought, that I did not wish to profit by the opportu- “resorted to a war-policy, in the belief that 
the handsome Anzoleto deserted us so un-| nity.” ‘the bloody clap-trap would be as efficient 
ceremoniously in the midst of his engage- | ** And why didn’t yout You must to catch the popular enthusiasm as ever ; 
ment last season.”’ 'be very stupid! ’’ returned Corilla, with a while the Whigs, fearful of being left al- 
‘* Madam,”’ replied Consuelo, pale but| frankness in perversity, wonderful to see. ‘together behind-hand in the contest for 
calm, “ if I had had the misfortune to be | Consuelo and Joseph could not help ‘the people's ‘* most sweet voices,”’ have 
as intimate with Anzoleto as you were, | smiling as each other; Jo- actually out-demagogued Demagogue the 
and, in consequence of that misfortune,|seph’s sm “full of contempt to- demi-god, and are fiercer for war tham the 
the happiness of becoming a mother, (for) wards Corilla; Consuelo’s was angelic fiercest. Even a venerable Ex-President, 
that is always a happiness to one who and raised towards heaven. ‘tottering toward the grave, supported by 
knows how to feel it,) my child would ‘Yes, madam,” replied she with over- a nation’s arms, turns backward to snarl 
not be here.”’ | powering gentleness, “‘I am as you say, and bite. Yes—the war-spirit is up— 
“Ah! T understand,” replied the | and feel very well so.” the slogan is gone forth — the fiery arrow 
other, with a dark fire in her eyes; “it! ‘* Not too well, my poor girl, since I| is sped—the “‘ honor” and “ patriot 
would be brought up at the villa Zustini- “am engaged and you are not!’ returned ism’’ of the dear people are aroused, 
ani. You would have had the wit 1 | Corilla, moved and somewhat thoughtful ; and ‘‘glory”’ points the way to blood 
wanted, to persuade the dear Count that ‘*they told me at Venice, that you want- and slaughter, desolated cities, ruined 
his honor was pledged to acknowledge it. ed wit and would never be able to make commerce, bereaved households, snd all 
But you have not had the misfortune, as your way. That was the only true thing the horrible concomitants of war. The 
you pretend, to be Anzoleto’s mistress,| Anzoleto told me of you. But what of hour lowers and threatens deeply; and 
and Zustiniani was so happy as not to that? It is not my fault if you are so. even some of the hopefulest thinkers al- 
leave you proofs of his love. They say | [n your place, I should have represented most believe that another tremendous, 
that Joseph Haydn, your master’s pupil, | myself as a virgin, a saint. The em-| Titanic, final struggle must take place 
has consoled you for all your misfortunes, | press would have believed it; she is not throughout christendom ere man will be 
and doubtless the child you have in your difficult to persuade — and I should have fitted even to hope for a better life and a 
arms —’”’ | supplanted all my rivals. But you did | higher destiny than to vacillate from feud- 
‘Is yours, Miss,” cried Joseph, who! not do so. That is strange, and I pity | alism to financierism — from cutting each 
now understood the dialect very well | you for not bavwing better how to shape other's throats to picking one another's 
and advanced between Consuelo and Cor- | | your course.’ “pockets. 
illa in a manner which made the latter! For the moment, contempt prevailed! All these things are talked over and 


recoil. ‘It is Joseph Haydn who as-| over indignation; Consuelo and Joseph written about in the newspaper-dens of 
sures you of the fact; for he was present. burst into laughter, and Corilla, who, on _Nassau-street, and drank and quarreled 
when you brought it into the world.” | pereeiving what she called in her mind|over in the underground dram-shops 
Joseph's face, which Corilla had not | the incapacity of her rival, lost that ag-| about Tammany Hall and the Bowery. 
seen since that unlucky day, brought im- | gressive bitterness with which she had | But in Broadway, one hears nothing of 
mediately to her memory all the circum-| first armed herself, put herself at ber such unpleasant topics. The brdad, mit- 
stances which she had vainly endeavoured | ease, drew a chair towards the fire and | 'ror-like shop-windows are all in bloom 
to recollect, and the Zingaro Bertoni at| prepared to continue the conversation | with the choicest exotics from - 2 
last appeared to her under the true fea- | tranquilly, in order“that she might better | China, France, and Italy, at any 
tures of the Zingarella Consuelo. A cry ‘discover the strong and weak points of of dollars per yard; and the pavement is’ 
of surprise escaped amy and for an instant, | ‘her adversaries. At this instant, she thronzed, as ever, with its ‘‘ never-end- 


shame and spite filled her breast. But found herself face to face with the canon ‘ing, still-beginning ’’ proecssion of folly 
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and fashion, beggary and crime, all so|immediately going to work hard —for| Seriously, however, 1 have been much 


haggard and mismatched and distorted, 
that one involuntarily pauses and asks 
himself, ‘‘ Can all these horrible discords 
ever be harmonized? ”’ 

A few days ago the annual farce called 
‘* Manicipal Election’? was enacted — 
daly prologued with enthusiastic meet- 


ings, thrilling and eloquent speeches, | 


themselves. 


toms of the breaking out of the music-fe- 
ver once more here. The production and 
continued representation of ‘‘ Le Désert’’ 


| audiences, comprising the best portion of 
our most fashionable society, is a very 








to always Jarge and constantly increasing | 


pleased with this Symphony, whieh 


There have recently been some symp-| contains two or three of the most beau- 


tiful things any where to be found in 
modern French music. The reverie, ‘*O 
Lovely Night!’’ and the ‘* Hymn to 
Night!'’ are happily conceived and writ- 
/ten with great expression and parity of 
‘taste. The whole piece has been extrav- 





magnificent and uncountable torch-light| favorable omen, and the next musical | agantly praised by the critics of the daily 
processions, and all the exquisite mum-| prodigy will stand an excellent chance | Press, some of whom are not very tender- 


mery of these occasions. One who did 
not know, would surely never guess the 
object of these elections, but would be 
tempted to believe that they were held 


| for fame and fortune — for we do nothing 


by halves. 
| sortof divinity to be worshipped, or a very 
suspicious seedy gentleman, by all means 





With us an artist is either a! 


hearted ; and I say with some reluctance 
that in my opinion, it does not deserve 
any great proportion of all the fine things 
that have been said of it. Iam convinced 


for the purpose of allowing the people to|to be avoided. Sivori will probably be | that if the different airs, chorusses, &c. 
select individuals in whom they had con-| the next wonderment,—as I have just | of this piece, (with the exception of the 
fidence to govern them, take care of the| seen a very beautifully printed pamphlet | ‘*chant of the Muezzim,’’) were to be set 
interests and economies of the city, &c. | containing all the puffs of the English and | to different words and interspersed through 
&e. Notatall! The sole thing accom-| French press, upon his performances, and | an opera of Parisian intrigue or diadlerie, 
plished by these annual outpourings of| carefully emasculated of al] the rough, | they would be found quite as ‘* descrip- 
popular wisdom and individual liberty, is| strong criticisms which gave them a sort |tive’’ as now. For example,— what do 
to decide whether this or that set of men | of vitality. All sweetmeats, it is supposed,| you think of putting, in the caravan- 
shall enjoy the offices and distribute the| will best suit our palates in America. | march, the mutes on the violins, to repre- 
immense patronage of the city govern-| This exceedingly interesting publication | sent the tread of the canvass-hoofed 
ment, for the next year — shall be per- is prefaced by un account of the great ar- camel upon the sand! The Muezzim’s 
mitted to.disburse the three or four mil-/tist’s life, by which we learn that Sivori| Chant, which is said to be real Arabic, is 
lions of cily expenses and fatten their) was born in the same city as Paganini! ‘certainly very poor music, and could not 
own pockets from the somewhat plentiful | that he used to get two sticks and make | be distinguished from the chant of the 
crumbs which fall from the rich public’s| motions as if playing on a violin, when | chimney-sweep, ceteris paribus. 

table. It is true! Fifty thousand men) he was only eight months old! and that} Our National Academy of Design has 
in New York turn out every spring and Paganini declared Sivori — Ais pupil — to just thrown open its Annual Exhibition. 
vote,— many of them spending time and | be the only persomjekiioal@epretend to | Although the intentions of many of our 
money which they know not how to) play his compositionshewdfihere is not | artists are far better than their designs, 
spare, — for the purpose of retaining or| matter enough fpr popular excitement, ‘yet the present collection contains some 
placing some two scores of canning in-| then will the artist manage his affairs very really fine pictures. Among them all 
triguers in office. From April to April | clumsily. It is as well to say, perhaps, | there is not one that has more completely 
again, not a shadow of improvement that Paganini never had a pnpil and res-| won my affection, than a landseape by 
steals over the affairs of the city. The) olutely refused to instruct his own son ©. P.Crancu. There is an indescribable 
streets are impassable from obstructions |in the weird mysteries which he alone | fascination in the trnthfulness, calmness, 
and poisonous with filth and garbage —| could evoke from the violin. Sivori was| and depth which are in this picture. 
the whole city infested with thieves and | one of a numberof young men who fol-| Duranp has painted a tender and exquisite 
burglars, who perform their most daring | lowed the maestro about from place to | thing — a child-like young girl carrying 
and desperate deeds under the very noses | place, with a fiddle and a green bag, and a cordial to her sick and perhaps dying 
of our thousand policemen ; and if one of | perhaps half a dozen times a year pre-| father. The whole tone of the piece is 
them is occasionally arrested to save ap-| vailed on him to bestow upon them a per- soft and sad, and dim with the blending 


| 
pearances, he is jet out in a few days) fectly commonplace Jesson. But I learn 
on straw bail and that is the last that | from traveiled friends, that Sivori is really 
is heard of him. Our publie squares and/a fine artist, and needed not all this 


promenades are so overrun with lazzaroni 
and harlots that it is unsafe to take one’s 
wife or daughters through them after 
night-fall—the poor are crammed, by 
heartless and avaricious landlords, into 
unhealthy garrets, sheds, pens, and foul | 
caverns, for the use of which, abundant) 


smothering in whip-syllabub before he 
| was acceptable. 

But I am to say something about ‘ Le 
Désert.’’ To leave all preliminary flour- 


shadows of hope and memory which meet 
| when rosy youth and ghastly death touch 

hands in the great dance of life; there is 
a thrilling pathos in the scene that still 
| vibrates in my heart. Core has two or 
| three charming landscapes, and Oscoop @ 
|romantic, intellectual head of a young 


ishes of its reception in Paris, the instant | girl whose beautiful fancies overflow in 
fame it conferred on its author, Felicien | unconscious chorde upon the mandolina. 
David, &c. &c. we will come to the! There are two or three hundred pictures 








© interest on the value of good and com-| piece itself. It is, then, a quite pleasing | in the Exhibition, and I have as yet only 
fortable dwellings is extorted from their | and successful effort of what is known as | seen half a dozen —so I can say no more 
miserable earnings-—but what then? | imitative harmony; and the subject being | at present. 

Haven't we enjoyed the inalienable right| very striking, an audience ‘‘ of the mean- In theatricals we are rather down at 
of suffrage and deposited our unpurchas-|est capacity’’ could not fail, with the the heel just now. Mr. Murdoch has 
able tickets in the ballot-box, that palla- | help of the programme, in getting a pretty | played a very successful engagement at 
dium of liberty? and better than all, good idea of the composer’s meaning, —| the Park, and fully established his claims 
Haven't we beaten them? Didn’t we! especially as the French verse is all eare- to be ranked among the first actors of the 
elect our candidates by a triamphant ma- | fully translated! eo carefully, that in the time. His performances deserve an ex- 
jority’ Yes, poor Bobus, you did so! — | grand camel-chorus, | observe that ‘* Al-| tended criticism, which I mean to try to 
You have worked hard for these men, | ons! Marchons! Trottons!’’ &c.,are ren- furnish you. Since he left, the house 
and they are not ungrateful—they arg dered, ‘‘ Allon! March on! Troton!"’ &c. has been dull, 
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Enrrancuisep Lagor, master of itself, | height of the pillars up to the transversal | heard accounted for by the burdens that 
will become master of the world; for|8!abs. The latter (of course more than} they carry on their heads, requiring a 
Tales te the dated of Hemanity..ccoemy'| 70 feet long) extend in breadth to 15 feet, | certain degree of steadiness to balance ; 
se Ys and have 9 feet in thickness. Other re-| and as they are also taught to dance the 
plishing the work which the Creator has | ports, however, assign no more than 73 fandango when very young, they natural- 
given it in charge. Working Men, take feet, old Paris measure, to the distance of ly retain an interesting gait. | have 
courage then; be not wanting to your-| the pillars, and only 41-2 feet to the heard that the Irish girls have the same 
geiven, ond Ged wih ant: lo cout to | breadth and thickness of the transversal | qualification, and that ladies laugh at the 
: § *°| slabs —by which, of course, the length | idea ; .but 1 would recommend the use of 
you. Each of your efforts will produce | of the bridge is reduced one half. Even 'a good burden on the head, for a couple 
its fruit, will be attended by an ameliora-|so it would be an astonishing structure, | of hours every morning ; and I doubt not 
tion of your condition, whence other and | being six times the length of the longest | but it might have more effect than all the 
‘ diorati “ill . and | bridge in Europe, namely, the Point de | drill-sergeants and French dancing mas- 
ee a ae ee St. Esprit at Lyons. The parapet is ac-|ters in the universe. — Captain Bail’s 
from these yet others, until the time when | cording to some reports, a railing —ac-| Seven Years in Spain. 
the earth, refreshed and regenerated, | cording to others, a balustrade, and every | ee 
shall be like a field whose harvest is pillar supports a pedestal, on which a lion; Dicken’s new paper gives an extract of 


21 feet long, and made of one block of i 
acefully gathered and shared by a fam- 10ng; , a letter from our learned blacksmith, Eli- 
ii of cae “te Mennais. . /marble, is placed.— The Builder. ha Borritt, read by Joseph Sturge, at the 
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| |great Peace Meeting at Manchester, and 
adds this comment. 

‘© We take it that a few such black- 
smiths must ultimately prove more than a 
match for the expensive bully War. A 
few more such Vulcans, and, in good time, 
it must go hard with Mars.”’ 


i? A real philanthopy cannot come 
from a delicate nervous system alone ; of 


that relief of human wretchedness which 


' 


is only the narrow result of a sensitive | 
organization, no mention is made in the 
spiritual world. The angels love best 
that holy zeal which will not rest while 
any son of eternity, any human being is 
left by society bleeding at the way side, | 
but which devotes itself to the binding up 
of all wounds and to giving to al! men 
those blessings aud joys which God has 
appointed for all. 


An Oricinat Anecpote. Capt. K., 
one of our shrewdest steamboat captains, 
caught a ‘‘ Jeremy Diddler’’ on board bis 
boat one day, as he was making a pas-| 
sage from Boston to ‘down East,’ and | 
pinned him up in good style. It seems 
the fellow laid a traverse to get clear of | 
paying his fare, and insisted to the clerk 

+ that he had paid, but had lust his ticket. | 
‘* Whom did you pay!’’ asked the clerk. 
Why he rather guessed it was the cap- 
tain. So K. was summoned to the con-| 
ference. ‘‘O yes, yes,’’ says Capt. K., 
‘* it appears to me I do recollect. Let me 
see, you gave me a five dollar bill?’’| 
** Yes,"’ says Diddler, ‘‘I did.’’ ‘* And| 
I gave you your change in half dollars | 
did'nt J?’ (The fare was only half a| 
dollar ; competition was high.) ‘* Yes,”’ 
says Jeremy ‘‘ that is it—I recollect it| 
ay “* Very well,’’ says Captain | 

-» “*I wont dispute your word for any- | 
thing ; but, if you please, J should like to| 
see the halves!’ The fellow was tripped | 
where he least expected it. He could) 
not produce the halves, and had to fork 
out his fare.— Portland Argus. 


Ture Larcest Brince in tre Wortp. | 
According to reports of travellers, the | 
bridge of Layang, over an arm of the| 
sea, in China, is the largest bridge in the | 
world — erected in a similar way as the | 
bridges of Babylon, but entirely of stone. | 
Its length is said to extend to 26,800 
Paris feet, and comprises three hundred 
arches, or rather openings of pillars.— 


These are not overspread by arches, but | 


Tue Procress or Crime 1x ovr Lanp. 
It cannot fail to have struck the at-| 
tention of the attentive reader, that our | 
newspapers are fast becoming nothing | 
more nor less than registers of crime; | 
and deeds the mere reading of which, is 
calculated to shock the moral sensibilities | 
of our natures, are now daily perpetrated ; 
and it would seem that we are taking a| 
retrograde march on the high road of| 
civilization and Christianity, instead of 
profiting by the lights which they have) 
shed upon our world. Itis not our pur- 


pose to attempt an explanation of the 


causes, which have led to the increase of | 


| crime in our country, but simply as chron- | 


iclers of passing events to note what we| 
have written. No section of our country 
is free from the stain of crime. The 
East and the West, the North and the 






South have.all their proportionate share 
of it. We r, take up a) 
d | paper wil ith the record of | 


some horrible murder, or some other 
crime of a dark character. We leave to 
others to determine when these things | 
shall find an end.—Southern Patriot. 


Tue Howse or Lorps may hold two or | 
three hundred, if crammed. I counted | 
fifty odd members present. A number of | 


them were bishops, in flowing black robes | 


with white lawn sleeves. They made 
themselves quite busy in defending the 


abuses of the ecclesiastical courts. ‘hat | 


benefit England derives from these fat) 
ecclesiastics it is not so easy to see as it | 
is to see what benefit they derive from 
England. One of them, it is true, the 
Bishop of Exeter, introduced and advo-| 
cated with a good deal of zeal, a bill for| 
the suppression of brothels, but it was| 
unfortunately discovered by the opponents 
of the bill, that the Dean and Chapter | 
of Westminster Abbey were among the | 





largest holders of this species of property, 

and the Bishop's ardor soon cooled down. | 
It was stated, and could not be contradict- | 
ed, that the venerable ecclesiastical body 

referred to, derived a considerable part of 
its revenue from the rent of no less than 

forty such houses.— Chronotype. 


A Hiyt ro tue Lapses on Evecance 
or Carriace. It was wonderful to see 


Our distinguished fellow citizen Dr. J. 

. Bucnanan, who has lately been lec- 
turing at Cincinnati with great applause 
has been elected to fill a chair in the 
Eclectic Medical Institute, of that city. 

r. B. has accepted the appointment and 
will enter upon his duties next fall, as 
Professor of Physiology, the Institutes of 
Medicine and Medical Jurisprudence; 

his is a new Medical School, which 
held its first session during the past win- 
ter with a very respectable class. Its Fac- 
ulty consists of seven Professors and its 
prospects are said to be quite flattering. 
— Louisville Democrat. 
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SECTION II.—NOTICE Ill. 


CHAPTER X. 
Classification, Direction, Estimate of Ex- 
nses. 

In all civilized societies the only hierar- 
chy recognized is that of rank or fortune ; 
the associative order makes use of several 
other scales of classification unknown 
among us, as that of characters, which 
are undecipherable hieroglyphics to the civ- 


ilizees ; and that of temperaments, which 


medical treatises reduce to four, and 
which are the same in quantity and distrib- 
ution with the individual characters ; but it 
will require long trials before we shall be 
able to make the selection and regular 
seale of characters and temperamen 

The first classification to be esta ed 
will be the collective characters, analogous 
to the different ages ; they will class them- 
selves spontaneously; no one will be 





there are placed above them large slabs the amazing burdens that the Spanish | obliged to rank himself in such or such’ * 
of stone which form the roadway 70 feet women carried on their heads; and walk-| category of age. =A" 
broad. The distance of the pillars is ed at so rapid and safe a pace withoutthe| ‘The following table represents this 
nearly 74 1-2 feet, the latter being 70 feet | least accident. It is remarkable that the| scale. Its distribation is that of a meas 
high and 15 feet broad, and strengthened female peasantry in Spain have amore ured and composite series; 
with etone facings of the form of triangu-| graceful and comely style of walking | only one which can be fo 
lar prisms, which extend over the whole | than the ladies: which I have repeatedly experimeatal phalanx. 
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PHALANX ON A GRAND SCALE, 
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DISTRIBUTION INTO SIXTEEN TRIBES AND THIRTY TWO CHOIRS, 


DISTINGUISHING THE FULL AND SEMI-CHARACTER, THE REGENCY, 


ORDERS. 


AND THE COMPLEMENTS. 


GENERA. AGES. NUMBERS. 
; Nurslings, (Nourrissons,). . . . Sek: <. wie 
eee Infants of the second age, ( Poupons,) DE lee sey wie co wiles: Ae ‘cea oe 
. ai tad l ‘“  « third age, (Lutins,) Sa B . ww ei 


Trispes ann Cuorrs. 





Ascenoinc Transition. 1. | Small children, (Bambins et Bambines,) . feet hes . . «.s. 4 bam eee 
Full character. Semi-character. 
: ea 2. § Cherubs and Cherubines, . . e hltlU ee ee 2 ae 19 
Ascensiune W meter. 3. Seraphs and Seraphines, . . . . . . . . G1-B—9.. . 4 22 
: 4. ( Lycéans and Lycéennes, . 9-12... . 50 25 
Ascenpinc Wine. 5. ) Gymnasians and Gymnasiennes, . . . . W—151-2 . . 565392 28 +196 
6. Youths and Maidens, . . .... =.=. +. '151-2—20 . . 62 31 
7. § Young Men and Women, (Adolescents, &c.) 68 34 
8. 2 The fully formed, . ctl id 3. oh OR a 74 37 
CenrTRE. ~% THE REGENCY. 54 27 
Pree meee 2 ne Ye” a 70 35 
10. @ The Mature, ( Virils et Viriles,) 64 32 
11. ( The Refined, (Rafines et Rafinees,) ; 58 29 
Descenvinc Wine. 12.4 The Temperate, ( Temperes et Temperees, 52 >364 26 >182 
13. ( The Prudent, Pe ys eye ny 46 23 
ie oe 14. § Reverends et Reverendes, 40 20 
Descenpinc WINGLET. 15.2 Venerables, ?, 34 17 J 
ae. a, ay. 6: Full character, . . . 810... . 810 
winhac? :-* Semi-character, cr" 405 405 
Desceno’c Transition. 16. | Patriarchs, 45 
Sick, 30 
Courtement S intirm, 207 ee 
es Absent, 50 j 
Tora., 1,620 


Note. It will not do to adhere strictly to this number at first. It must be raised, 
In the Phalanx of the first generation, to 
In the experimental Phalanx, to, . 
In the approximative Phalanx, to . 


It may be here remarked, that a meas- | will be promoted, and the least developed | 
ured series, as well as a simple one, | be kept back. 
admits of the division into three bod-| The scale of ages, which pleases child- | 
ies, namely: the centre and two wings. | hood very highly, is indispensable to emu- | 
But if we decompose this series by sexes, | lation, to impart a tone and impulse to| 
there will then arise another division into ) them all; this must be given by degrees, 
four bodies, of which it is not necessary | and communicated from the sixth tribe to 
to speak at present. the tribes below it. All edneation pivots 

The thirty-two choirs, with their esprit | on the sixth tribe. (See Section tI. and 
de corps, and all their graduated attributes, |1V.) Those most advanced in years will 
will be a fruitful source of accords, pro- | gladly form the tribes 14, 15, and 16; for 
vided the ages, tribes and choirs class | the six choirs of these tribes enjwy va- 
themselves with full liberty. There will | rious prerogatives in respect to food, cloth- | 
be no distinction of semi-character ob-| ing, lodging, carriages, &c.: a patriarch 
served in a phalanx on the reduced scale | (sixteenth tribe) is served at the tables of 
of @pht hundred associates and a hundred | the first class, however poor he may be : 
hired laborers ; since the semi-characters | a reverend and a venerable are entitled to 
can be brought into play only in a mass of | seats at the tables of the second class, in 
about sixteen hundred persons. I shall | spite of insufficient fortune. The same 
define hereafter the difference between a _ regard is shown them in respect to clothes, 
lodging, equipage, &c. Our moderns, like 
The children will lend themselves most | savages, abandon old age, infancy and in- 
ardently to the work of forming the cor- | firmity ; \ 
orate scale of ages, in the six tribes, 
i. 1, 2, 3,4, 5, and 6; with the excep- 
tion that the more precocious children 


apon the idiot they lavish sus- | 
pended litters, nicely stuffed, while the | 
lame and wounded are jolted and made to, 
suffer maryrdom in wagons without! 





1,800 
2,000 
900 


springs, and not a moralist to cry out in 
their behalf! These are the blessings of 
perfectible civilization, its philosophic and 
moralistic gasconades ! 

The tribes 7 and 8, comparatively 
young, and 9 and 10, of whom the same 
thing may be said, will class themselves 
without repugnance in the scale of ages, 
with but very few exceptions, for every 


thing will be voluntary in this classifica- 
‘tion, from the seventh to the sixteenth 


tribe. 

It is only in the tribes 11, 12, and 13, 
that the decline of age commences; and 
it may wel] be imagined that the women 


will not feel flattered at the idea of figur- 


ing in these tribes, and will refuse down- 
right to be incorporated in them: but it 
will be no such thing. The Associative 
regime wil) call forth a multitude of in- 
terests differing from ours: one of its ef- 


fects will be to secure consideration and 


affection to age, which in the civilized or- 
der is looked upen with little favor by 
the young. 

It will be seen, in the chapter on pas- 
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sional attachments, that this banner of ad-| conclude more negotiations in half an! 


vanced age, which would be a bug-bear 
for declining dames to-day, will become 
in fact an incentive to them. For the 
rest, every one may class himseif in any 


tribe of which he can obtain the consent. | 


The woman of forty may rank herself 
with women of thirty, if they will admit 
her; and this admission will be easy to 
obtain. 

The classification above twenty years 
being free, | have not indicated the ages 
of the tribes from No. 7 upwards. 

The most precious use of this scale of 
ages is to facilitate the natural education, 
to create an espril de corps among children 
which shall draw them passionately to 
studies and productive labors. (See Sec- 
tien IIL.) 

In this classification by tribes, an ine- 
quality between the two great divisions 
will be obsecved: nature affords smaller 
numbers in the descending age than in 
the ascending ; accordingly | have distrib- 
uted the fourteen tribes of full harmony 
by 

38, 34, 50, 56, 62, 68, 74.—54.=70, 
64, 58, 52, 46, 40, 34; and not by cor- 
responding equal numbers, 36, 42, 48, 
54, 60, 66, 72.—54.—72, 66, 60, 54, 
48, 42, 36. The second seale would 
suppose a numerical equality of the 
two divisions of age. On the contra- 
ry there will be, for thirty years, a sur- 
plus in the first division, because children 
are superabundant in civilization. 

The class of full character, which com- 

rehends 810 individuals, cousists of those 
Gaete who enjoy the full exercise of all 
their faculties, corporeal and intellectual. 
A child between three and four years old 
eannot have, even under the Associative 
education, the dexterity, the intelligence, 
the decided inclinations which constitute 
the full character. At that early age 
there are few prominent tastes; he skims 
over every thing; it is not until four or 
four and a half that his nature manifests 


itself clearly, so that you can discern his | 


dominant, and sub-dominant passions, in- 
stincts, &c. Consequently in the tribe 
of Bambins no distinction is made of the 
semi-character. It is the same with the 
tribe of Patriarchs. An old man of the 


There is no need of any guardian ter 
hour, than the civilized exchange could the children; not a farthing can be taken 
terminate in half aday. This method is from their fortune, which consists of 
one of the numerous details which must | shares registered in the great book kept 
a over in an abridgment. , by every phalanx, and beuaring a fixed in- 
he regency, charged with directing terest, or a dividend regulated each year 
the current affairs and providing for the by the inventory. Thus an orphan is not 
general service, is only a committee dele- exposed to any swindling, and his funds, 
gated from the Areopagus, which is an | in every phalanx in which he holds shares, 
authority of opinion; it is composed: 1. | accumulate with interest, until he arrives 
of the chiefs of every series of industry | at the age of majority (twenty years), 
or pleasure, pleasures being ag useful in | when they fal] to his own disposal. 
Harmony as labors; 2. of the three tribes| _ It will be necessary to distinguish three 
of Reverends, Venerables, and Patri- classes of fortune and of expense for the 
archs: 3. of the principal stockhold-| table. Such a scale is indispensable in 
ers, who vote by shares, and of the hold-| Harmony, where all equality is political 
ers of savings funds, who have obtained poison. Among the associates engaged 
a share by the accumulation of little econ- | there will be some possessing a little cap- 
omies ; 4. of the magnates (of both sex-| ital, lands, animals and agricultural imple- 
es) of the phalanx. A list of them al] ments which they will have sold, a dilap- 
will be given in detail for the three sexes idated cabin for which they will have re- 
in another piace. ceived compensation. For these invest- 
The Areopagus has no statutes to make ments they will receive a share or portion 
or to maintain, every thing being regulat- of a share. They will form a class al- 
ed by attraction and by the esprit de corps ready superior to the multitude, and will 
of the tribes, choirs and series. It pro- be admitted, if they desire it, to the ta- 
nounces upon important affairs, as the har- bles of the second order, where will be 
vest, the vintage, the erection of build- received also those who, by precious 
ings, &e. Its advice is passionately re- | knowledge in industry, will have credit to 
ceived as the compass and guide of indus- an amount sufficient to admit them to the 
try, but it is not obligatory; a group second class. 
would be free to postpone its harvest, in| A first class will be created composed 
spite of the advice of the Areopagus. of the principal workmen, of instructors 
It has no influence on the principal op- | enrolled in the city, and of the chief cap- 
eration, which is the repartition of divi- italists, besides the cultivators who, by 
dends in triple lots proportional to capital, furnishing extensive lands, or a house 
labor and skill. Attraction alone is the fit for use, will find themselves con- 
arbiter of justice in this affair. (See siderable stockholders; these three de- 
Section V.) grees will be necessary even in a small 
Neither the Areopagus, nor the regen- phalanx on a reduced scale. 
cy are charged with illusory responsibili-- The regency, or committee of managing 
ties, like the civilized financial chambers stockholders, will form a fourth class, 
which, with a complication of figures, which cannot well identify itself with the 
know how to mask their own extortions. phalanx until the last detachments shall 
The accounts in associative Harmony, have come in. 
are the work of a special series, charged| Several rich families may decide to in- 
with keeping the books, which are open Corporate themselves with it by the au- 
to the inspection of every one. ‘tumn, which would be very useful to give 
Besides, the accounts are but very activity to intrigues during the winter 
slightly complicated in this new order. Which will precede the entrance into full 
They know nothing there of daily pay- | exercise. 
ments, of the civilized custom of always; To strike a decisive blow in the spring, 
keeping money in hand. Every one has_ it will require a considerable time to ex- 


his credit open in proportion to his known 
fortune, or to his presumptive dividends 
in attractive industry. The neighboring 


sixteenth age has no longer his corporeal 
faculties, and cannot figure in the full 
character, nor in active exercise. 

Hence the semi-character is only ob-_ 


| phalanxes do not pay every day for what. 
they buy of one another: as cattle, fowls, | 


_ercise the associates and especially the chil- 
dren, in the choregraphic and other man- 
_@uvres, from those of the opera to those 
of the censer. This phalanx, although 
insufficient in numbers, must be able, at 


served in the 14 tribes from 2 to 15 inclu- 
sive. 


It is composed of 405 individuals, | 


whose tastes are indistinct, ambiguous, | 


and very useful for binding together dif- 
ferent functions, for a semi-character of- 
ten figures as the junction between two 


vegetables, fruit, butter, milk, cheese, | the close of winter, to present iself om 
wine, oil, wood, &e. Anaccount is kept, | fine keeping, both material and spiritual ; 
and balanced at stated periods, after trans-| let it be in excellent drill, like the dane- 
fers or compensations between the town- | ers and figurantes of the opera; and let it 
ships and districts. As to individual ac-| already present various equilibria of the 


‘counts, for advances of food and other ne-| passions, by free choice among alterna- 


full characters. This order, which would | cessaries, they are regulated only at the 
be despised in civilization, enjoys great|end of the year, at the time of the gener- 
consideration in Harmony; the neuter and | al inventory and repartition of profits. 
the am/ngu are eminently useful there. The contributions for the public treasury 
The class which partakes in the evolu-/ and for the industrial armies, of which 
tions and maneuvres, the class called ac-| more will be said hereafter, give no occa- 
tive Harmony, is limited to the twelve) sion for tax-gatherers; each phalanx set- 
tribes from 2 to 13 inclusive. tles with the treasury in four bills paya- 
I have said that they hold an exchange | ble quarterly at the chief place of the 
each day, or general conference, to agree | Province: as to the industrial armies, 
upon the various sessions of the morrow | ach troop sent by a province or a district 
and days following, whether in industry, | ©"J0ys @ fixed credit, its expense is paid 
or io repasts and pleasures, as well as on | by itself in orders on its district. There is 
the borrowing and lending of auxiliary | toom for the extortions of contractors. 
cohorts to the neighboring phalanxes.| All contentions are reduced to a few 





The mechanisin of the exchange, in Asso- | arbitrations. Every one may draw at any | 


ciation, is very different from that of our, moment the amount of his stock, except 
commercial exchanges, which are the ex- | the current dividend, which must be reg- 
treme of confusion. A Harmonian ex- | ulated by the inventory at the end of the 
change will unravel more intrigues and! year. 


tives of pleasure, which prevent excess, 
and denote that this effect will beeome 
general when the mechanism shall be 
raised to the complete scale by the intro- 
‘duction of the last detachments. 

In insisting on the necessity of ope- 
| rating upon consecutive detachments, I 


| have proved that the expense of creating 


| the first stimulus will only fall upon the 
first, which will not be very numergus. 


| I pass to the pecuniary estimate. 
| 


(COST OF THE FOUNDATION ON THE FULL 

SCALE. 

| It will only amoun: to one-fourth on the 
reduced scale. 





Francs. 
' Rent of lands and buildings for one 


year,. 


Dwellings and stables, . . . . 5,000,000» - 


| Animals, vegetables, rural imple- 


om. te ss . 1,200,000 
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Fapense of engaging members, and 
advances, . . ° - 1,200,090 
Furniture, line en, plate, &e. . 1,009,000 
Manufactories, workshops, raw ma- 
terials, : A - 1,509,090 
Subsistence for six months, : 800,000 
Arrangements preparatory to at- 
tractive industry, 890,000 
Expense of financial bureau, re- 
gency, negotiations, . - + 600.000 
Hired laborers, not members, . . 400,000 
Transplanting trees with earth, 390,000 
Public library, . . 800,000 
Music and the opera, 30,000 
Palisades and fences, 209,000 
Occasional expenses, 409,000 
15,090,000 


A quarter part of this, or four millions, 
will suffice on the reduced scale; and 
it may even be commenced with two mil- 
lions, fur no sooner will the work have 
been begun, than stockholders will pre- 
sent themselves faster than they will be 
desired. 

It must be borne in mind that, in found- 
ing a phalanx on a small scale, two things 
will be lost : 


1. The second sale of shares, two- 
thirds of which being reserved and worth 
ten millions, may he sold for forty mil- 
lions, in case of a very successful opera- 
tion, a brilliant commencement which 
should suddenly display the high harmo- 
nies of the passions. 

2. The income from paying visitors, 
which may be estimated at fifty millions for 
the two first years, when it is the only 
existing phalanx on a grand scale, and 
for the third year when it will have per- 
fected its mechanism to a higher point. 

If we suppose each visitor to pay upon 
an average a hundred franes per day, six 
hundred persons admitted every day would 
furnish a receipt of forty-four millions 
in two years; and it might be much 
larger in the course of the third — 
But the phalanx on the reduced scale, i 
which the accords would be less brilliant, 
would not cause that dazzling impression 
through all Furope from which would 
result such an affluence of opulent visit- 
ors, attracted by curiosity. 

A phalanx on a reduced scale will only 

atiract a quarter part, and at a quarter of 
the price. 

It may be replied that it is not easy to 
raise fifteen millions of subscriptions ; | 
true, because civilized spirits are incredu- | 
lous only about things which are sure 
and free from risk. But if there is any 


folly on the carpet, the capital flows in by | 


the hundred millions. Has there not 
been recently proposed to the French the 
foolish enterprise of bringing vessels to 
Paris? vain-glorious undertaking, which | 
would cost three hundred millions, ac- | 
cording to the estimate, and perhaps 
twice that in reality, for, in this sort of | 
works, the estimate is always a good deal | 
mitigated, and the obstacles are not all | 
taken into the account. 

Here the question is only of four mil- | 
lions, two for the beginning ; now, how 
many capitalists there are, able of them-| 
selves alone to make the foundation! A 
peer of France has recently invested 
three millions in the Paravey failure. If 
we find so many men adventurous for 
dangerous affairs, can we not find one for 
an affair exempt from danger ? 

The experimental phalanx, being obliged 
to build, ought to buy and not to hire its 
“Bomain ; but, in order to husband its cap- | 
ital, it might hire the land, and if possible | 
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the buildings, with the right of purchasing 
them within two years at a stated price. 
| Onee fairly installed, it will find more 

‘capital than it wants to effect the pur-| 
chase. 
| Although any domain of a good quality 
_would be suitable for the experiment, yet 
‘it would be better to seek a country 
which is cut up, with various exposures, 
and covered with small] hills, like the 
country of Vaud, Savoy, Charollais, the | 
beautiful valleys of Brisgau and the Pyr- | 
enees, and those between Brussells and | 
Halle ; a country adapted to various eul- 
ture, and provided with a fine stream of 
water. 

{t should be in the neighborhood of a 
large capital ; no matter if it be removed 
ten leagues, provided that visitors can 
pass from the city to the phalanx without | 
sleeping on the road. If too far removed 
from any large city, the phalanx, in the 
spring, would have difficulty in engaging 
‘the rich families who should enter at that 
period. 
| With regard to edifices, it will not do! 
| to calculate upon those already built; a 
building distributed for civilized relations 
will not serve for those of industrial at- 
traction. Whatever pains may be taken | 
to refit the actual buildings, they will be 
always inconvenient for the relations of 
the passional series. ‘The monasteries of 
civilization, which could be bought, all 
have the fault of being of one simple 
body (a single range of apartments) ; 
their stalls would never suit the distribu- 
tion into series. 

One of those vast chateaus which abound 
in the environs of Paris, and even seve- 
ral of them, might be used to lodge the 
visitors who stay over night; a pleasant 
house, a quarter or half a league distant 
from the phalanstety, would be equally 
useful for private residences or a rural 
entre-pot ; but they must avoid surround- 
ing themselves with a village ; for, even 
if they should engage all the inhabitants 
of the village, they would have to tear 
down the houses, which would be very 
expensive, and would furnish after all 
but an ungrateful soil. 

If the phalanstery should be in the 
neighborhood of a village or of some 
families not associates, these would hinder 
‘the mechanism by their importunities ; 
they would be continually in the way: it 
'must be a domain which is free from 
inhabitants, even if it is necessary to 
clear a portion of the forest. 


For the rest, if the township contains 
some scattered families, they may be con- 
sidered as enrolled, and a place reserved 
for them in the phalanstery : they will be | 
eager to incorporate themselves with the 
phalanx and to exchange their strips of | 
land for shares; the women especially, 
when they have seen the domestic life of | 
Association, will get so tired of the civi- 
lized household that they will pine away | 
with ennui. As to children, the parents | 
must be very careful how they introduce 
them into the phalanx, for after they 
have seen the choirs and groups of chil- 
‘dren in the mechanism of attraction for | 
one day, they will fall sick with disap- | 
pointment when they have to leave them | 
and go home. 


I have set down in the estimate the | 
expense of palisades as indispensable. 
The daily admission of visitors who pay 
wiil be a sufficient incumbrance ; it will | 
be necessary then for the phalanx to pro- 
tect itself from importunate visitors, and | 


| Writings of Hugh § 


employ a palisade or latticed fence, 
wherever there is not a natural barrier, ag 
ariver. I say /attiwed, because the Asso- 
ciative order does not admit those monastic 
walls which mask the view and transform 
the high way into a prison. It requires 
all the bad taste of the civilizees to habit- 
uate oneself to these hideous prospects, 


To be Continued. 











REVIEW. 





Swinion Legare, late 
Attorney Gene ral and Acting Secretary 
of State of the United States ; consisting 
of a Diary of Brussels, and Journal of 
the Rhine; Extracts from his Private 
and Dvplomatic Correspondence, Ora- 
tions and Speeches ; and contriutions to 
the New York and Southern Reviews. 
Prefaced by a Memoir of his Life. 
Embellished with a Portrait. Edited 
by his Stster. In Two Volumes, 
Charleston, S. C.: Burgess & James. 
Boston: James Munroe & Co. 1846. 
pp. 558, 598. 

Few men in this country have acquired 

a more brilliant reputation than the sub- 

ject of these volumes. He was distin- 

guished in a variety of departments, in 
any one of which great excellence is so 
difficult of attainment, that it must al- 
ways command our admiration. He was 

a scholar of rare accomplishments, en- 

thusiastic in the pursuit of learning, and 

subjecting his mind, from an early age to 

a profound and generous culture. His 

literary productions, consisting mainly of 

articles for periodical journals, are speci- 
mens of a high order of criticism, elabo- 
rate investigation, and acut., if not al- 
ways correct reasoning, written in a style 
of singular vigor and purity. We can- 


not point out any writings in the period- 


ical literature of this country, by which 


they are surpassed ; and they will sustain 
an honorable comparison with the best 
productions, in this kind, of European 
scholarship. 

His fame as a learned jurist was great, 
and rapidly extending, at the time of his 
sudden and premature decease ; and had 


‘his life been spared a few years, it is 


easy to anticipate the signal eminence he 
would have attained, as a master in the 
science of jurisprudence, as well as an 
‘advocate of the most unquestionable abil- 
ity. He was an earnest and devoted 


student of the Roman Law; he delighted 


in the application of its profound and 
subtle principles, as far as possible, to 
modern practice ; and looked forward with 
sanguine hope, to the infusion of its spirit 
| into our existing codes. 

As a statesman, Mr. Legaré was cau- 


tious and deliberate, both by natural tem- 


perament and well-considered convictions ; 


‘the eclectic character of his mind dis- 


qualified him as the leader of a party ; 
his attachment to principle was too sin- 
cere to permit his adherence to ambigu- 
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ous measures; he loved truth better than | 
success or popularity ; and hence, he 
would have found his true position on 


the bench of justice, rather than on the 
floor of Congress, or as a debater before a 
popular assembly. 

On the whole, the character of Mr. 


Legaré with all the imperfections with | 
which it must be shaded in a just and im-| 
partial portraiture, was far above the 


ordinary standard of civilization ; he dis- 
played an abundance of beautiful and 
attractive qualities as a man; while his 
faults and errors seem to have been the 


inevitable result of the social order: in 


which he had been trained. He cherished 
a noble ambition for the attainment of 
excellence ; his tastes were elevated and 
liberal ; the humanizing influence of ele- 
gant learning to which he was so sincere- 
ly devoted, gave him a love of intellect- 
ual refinement and grace ; his attachment 
to his friends and family cirele was pure 
and glowing; and his thirst for fame 
never condescended to unworthy means 
for its gratification. He was a conserva- 
tive by position and native tendencies. 
He had no faith in the progress of man — 
no hope of a better future for Humanity. 
His highest aspirations al] seem to have 
been limited and individual in their char- 
acter. Hence, he alludes, if not to him- 
self, to his native State, to the social 
circle of which no doubt he was a con- 
spicuous ornament, to the distinguished 
city which he loved almost with the ten- 
derness of a lover, as if their prosperity 
were superior to every other considera- 
tion. Hence, his apologies for slavery, 
not as a temporary evil in the progress of 
society, but as a permanent element of 
the highest civilization, and his attempts 
to reconcile it with the natural sentument 
of justice, and a sound view of human 
destiny. 


points out the way for the extinction of 


all servile relations between man and | 
man, by the establishment of attractive | 


industry, when we find that even such a 


Correspondence. The Diary is certainly; The pieces aboved named do not call 
of the most piquant charactor. No chroni- | for any labored criticism or description ; 
cle of court scandal was ever more enter-| they are net very remarkable, except as 
taining. It records the events of every | contrasted with the common run of popu 
day as they occur, with as much naiveté as lar music. They are at least worth the 


| the praitle of a child, and Jets you com- | \ study which is required to master them; 


pletely behind the scenes in the social life | and they stand quite as high for music, 
of great men and women in a foreign eity. | as the best of our Magazine articles do 
A most confiding frankness is exercised in | for literature. We praise the general 
the use of names, and no details kept baek | tone of them, as fair average specimens 


We fee] still more deeply grate- | 
ful to the science of social unity, which | 


that could please the taste of the most vo- 


racious lover of gossip. His American 
visitors, we fancy will not feel highly fiat- 


tered by the way in which they are here 


served up ; nor the noble English damsels | 


to whom he alludes in such terms of affec- 
uionate freedom. We are not to thank 
Mr. Legaré, however, for this gratifica- 


tion of private curiosity at the expense of 
social decency; for though he wrote 


down the particulars, just as he would 
take off his clothes at night, we are sure 
that his benevolence did not go so far as to) 
lead to such a gross violation of personal 
reserve for the benefit of the public. 


of the music continually issued from the 
same source; it is refined, expressive, 
not offensive to good taste, nor destitute 
of meaning. 

No. 1 has a very original and peculiar 
grace. This ‘‘ Dance of the Fairies” is 
without fire or passion ; but the blood is 
cool and the pulse moderate as in the 
mild nights of June. Andante Grazioso is 
the time of it; a leisurely, serene, sweet, 
dreamy movement, by no means dull or 
/wanting life, but rather indicating a 


life whith is safe within its little mag- 


ic sphere from all encroachment and ex- 
‘eitement. A subdued and smothered 


The volumes are published in a style of sound, scarcely swelling above the pran- 


great elegance, but disfigured with sucii | 


numerous and glaring errors of the press, 
as to call for the severest criticism. 





MUSICAL REVIEW. | 


We have received from G. P. Reed, | ; « 
pernatural charm. There is an exquisite 


17 Tremont Row, Boston, the following 
new publications ; . 


1. La Dance des Fees, for the Piano 
Forte. Composed and dedicated to 
Madile, Taglioni, by Ferpinanp Hit- 
LER. pp. 6. 

2. Romance sans Paroles, by S. Tuat- 
BERG. pp. 5. 

. Deux Komances sans Paroles, com 
sées pour le Piano par Wittiam Ma- 
son. Number li. pp. 5. 

4. These as they change: Song. Music. 
by Dr. Cauucort ; the Piano Forte ac- 
companiment arranged by Wututam 
Hurcuins Cattcotr. pp 9. 

5. Twenty-five Studies, fingered for the 
Piano, by Henay Bertini Jr. Op. | 
29. pp. 35. 


These are all valuable. 


It is encou- | 


tssimo, conveys a sense of distant and dim- 
inative existence; and the peculiarity of 
the harmony, the rich blending of semi- 
discordant Seconds every now and then, 
and the predominance of the minor mode, 
‘take it out of the every day sphere of the 
human, and gives it its fairy-like and su- 


_ lightness in it, and a dim swarming sound 
“as of tiny insects in the warm air, which 
however, when you listen closely, is 
found to be composed of very precise and 
neatly finished passages. 

| No. 2 is a pleasing little Romance, in 
‘the key of E major, of slow time, and 
presenting few of the usual difficulties of 
_Thalberg, except the frequent extensions, 
which require a practised hand. 

No. 3. Mr. Masen in this seeond of 

| his “* Romances without Words ”’ has kept 
the promise of the first. It is a Presto 
movement, full of life and grace, and not 
without a certain quaintness in its harmo- 
ny, (as for instance, the alternating be- 


mind as that of Mr. Legaré, could coolly | raging to think that there can exist a de-| tween the chords of E flat major and of 
contemplate the most odious fourm of these mand for so much music of a high quali-| C flat major) which seems dictated more 
relations, with no emotion bat apathy and ty as Mr. Reed is continually putting| by feeling than by any whim of trying 
hopelessness. | forth. A publisher would have seen his experiments. 

The Memoir prefixed to these volumes ruin in such things a few years ago. But) No. 4is a song of a good deal of dig- 
aims at far more than it accomplishes. now the number of persons who can play | nity and serious beauty, in the usual 
It is singularly barren of facts and inci-| the piano or sing well enough to read) style of Calleott, which of course is 
dents, and written in a style of great pre- | compositions of moderate difficulty, has! somewhat stiff and heavy, compared with 
tension, which, it would seem, must have increased to that extent that it can sup- ‘the more romantic genius of Germany, 
been constantly rebuked by the thought | port an excellent publishing cetablishmens| or the warbling, honied melodies of the 
of the eminent scholar, whom it com-/| or circulating library of music in each of Italians. It is well suited for an Alto or 
memorates. It presents a sad contrast to| our great cities. It shows that the visits a low Tenor voice, and is thus not liable 
the severe and simple grandeur which | of European artists have not been with-| to the practical objection which holds 
characterizes Mr. Legaré’s happiest ef- out a quickening influence among us, and against the great majority of good songs, 
forts of composition. |that in spite of our utilitarian education) which is that comparatively few voices 

The Writings of Mr Legaré are prece- | there is something in the divinest of the, have high notes enough to climb their 
ded by his Diary at Brussels, and Journal arts of the Beautiful most congenial with. compass. 
of the Rhine, with Extracts from his. the inner life and aspiration of this people. No. 5. 


Another set of Bertini’s ad- 
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mirable lessons. These are a grade high- 
er in point of difficulty than the twenty- 
five which were published some time 
since, and are intended as an introduction 
to the lung celebrated studies of Cramer. 
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cises from without, and, su far as the sci- 
entific character of Fourier is concerned, 
it does not differ widely from that so im- 
perfectly expressed in our article for Nov. 
1, 1845, to which he alludes. 

We cannot, any more than the writer 


of this letter, look to any ore man for a) 


revelation of all science, nur think to find 


Fourier shall serve us so far unly as we 
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though he may have betrayed the idiosyn-| ‘* | have carefully perused its article, and 





as 





crasies and limitations of his character in | find in it every wish to estimate Fourier 
filling out many details of the plan he has | truly. With all that is here said of 
sketched for carrying out these laws, and Fourier’s genius, every one who knows 
though he may have mingled fancy with anything about the matter must fully co- 
fact, and speculation with calculation, in| 
many of his attempts to ascend from the | 


‘** Lonpon, Dec. 1, 1845. 
‘* It was with very singular pleasure 
that | received your kind missives, the 
‘ Harbingers,’ and 1 assure you they 


have afforded us much amusement and | 


instruction. * * * * Your country 


is so extraoidinary to me that I don’t 
the truth only by ‘‘ swallowing /im.’’ | 


find him good, and in this sense only are. 


we Fourierists. We are persuaded that he 
has caught a sight of Laws, unseen be- 
fore, or certainly, not clearly seen, the 
knowledge of which is most important to 
man's guidance, and to the fulfilment of 
his collective destiny; that he has been 


the first to explore most important fields’ 


of inquiry hitherto overlooked by those 


who have expended too much talent, ge- 


nius if you please, in speculations which 
have not aided life in any proportion to 
their depth and beauty. In a word, he has 
sought to solve the contradiction between | 
the ideal and the practical side of life; to 
detect the laws which regulate the eater- 
nal form of life in every period, in corres- 
pondence with the internal spiritual life ; 
and to discover the Divine Order of Soci- 


know what to make of it. You are look- 
ing out for reformation and regeneration 
of all possible kinds. Is this the neces- 
sary state of national youth, full of joy in 


its juvenility, or is it that you really en-| 


joy some foretaste, and indeed some pre- | 
sence, of the desired new birth? I cannot 
tell. All 1 know is, that you are trying | 
_every conceivable mode of new lite, or 


| borg. 


incide. He is clearly one of the Watts 


or Arkwrights of thought, who spins by 


some manner in which he appears to be 


viewed in the United States; namely, as 


‘good for that for which he is good.’ 
I very willingly own to having derived 
many ideas from him, or rather, | should 
say, from my sincere friend Doherty's 
expositions of him; which I have enjoyed 
to a considerable extent. But my ac- 
quaintauece with Fourier at first hand is 
too slight to warrant me in speaking 
critically of his system, and though you 
kindly ask me for my opinion, yet, be- 
yond a most general impression I have 
nothing to offer. 

‘* | see clearly, however, from what I do 
know, that Fourier is more kindred m 
genius to Lord Bacon than to Sweden- 
His end, like Bacon's, is, at any 


supposed new life, and that you have a rate for this time, the natural improve- 
clear faith in the existence of an ideal ment of humanity: he works ‘ad com- 


that may be made real. 


But as I said moda humana’— for the endowment of 


before, it quite bothers me to find you so human life. He aims at the production 
much able to go into things of this sort;/ of Arts on the vastest scale: at the elab- 
then undauntedly to cast them off, like| oration of mental organs or instruments 
old shoes, if they do not fit; and still to! which will range and combine the masses 
keep your faith when one, two, three, or of the race into a new and hitherto un- 


three hundred of its subjects chance to! thought of commonwealth. 


A generous 


perish. At all events you must have end, this, which is not to be depreciated 
some gristle in you where other people because it is below the theologic and 


have nothing but bone. 






local to the universal. His impatience, machinery what others have essayed to « 

SS a also, with the literature and philosophy of | make by hand. Science, as a fabrie full dra 
SATURDAY, MAY 2, 1846. all times past is somewhat childish, as | of patiern and exactuess, is almost pecu- int 
" ae i : well as contradictory with his own all-ac- liar to his writings. In this respect he is -_ 
/ Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, . , i . the 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, 2 C@pting theory of progress. We sympa- | the natural corollary of Lord Bacon, who ' 

i Geetha cenvcbshes tin sends ts Gane thize with what is here said about ‘the | said long ago this: ‘ Mens hominis nuda dis 
¥ Seer ane 0 aie ener Sencuve. 400,000 volumes.’’ * * ad opera pauca et facile sequentia pa 
: application of Christian principles, of Gebtewsl jeo- _ The difference between us and the wri- | sufficit: eadem ope instrumentorum, mul- = 
duit mee ‘© ter probably is this. He is one of those ta et reluctantia vincit. Similis est et wt 
1 rn. Cuasxixe. (minds, to whom the spiritual and scienti- mentis ratio.’ But I know not whether th 
ite ad or _ fic aspect of things is more interesting | Fourier is content to tailor the human oe 
FOURIER COMPARED WITH BACON AND than the practical; while we have felt race, or whether he does not aim to spin an 
j SWEDENBORG. the time come for beginning to embody man altogether over again, skin, organs Sc 
Our readers will be interested by the the Love and the Wisdom more directly and all: which if he does, he is perhaps = 
ii following extract from a letter by a dis-| im the sphere of Uses. He is sceptical competing with an architect too high for Mm 
tinguished man of science in England, | by habit of all material movements, of all him. But be this as it may, he has a in 
which we publish with the kind permis- actual reforms as such, of all attempts to noble faith in order, and always expects a 

sion of the friend in this country to whom improve the machinery of social life. He) the traces of a Divine workman in na- fa 

: it was written. The writer evidently can do justice to Fourier as a great seer! ture: he expects that man is supremely ¢ 
\ cannot be called an Associationist; yet and man of science; but cannot follow! consulted and loved in her provisions : that d 
tt his sympathies are strong with every him down into these practical paths of en- providential exactitude cannot be too e 
movement that has truth and justice in it; terprise. But he is a religious man, and) highly estimated. I do not at all see . 
) he is not bound by any fear of new Views things also from the everlasting | why he should not be made use of to the a 
F thoughts; he is a believer in Universal centre of the Moral. In this there is) full extent to which he is useful, both in f 
. Unity, and he criticises not only Fourier, hope, nay necessity that he shall onc day | building the sciences, and in reconstruct- : 
5 but also Swedenborg, with whose spheres come to recognize the indispensableness of jing the social state ; and this, despite his | 
of thought he seems to have very much outward reform, of social reorganization, applications of his doctrine to religious . 
identified his own, from a high and catho- to any farther accomplishment of the mis-| problems, where I, at Jeast, can accord ‘ 

a lic stand-point. Of the former, his view sion of the Holy Spirit in the private him but small praise. Such is the whole- t 
“a is highly appreciative, for one who eriti- hearts and lives of men. : 


And again I say, | religious sphere. 
ety, on its political and material side. in the presence of your‘ Harbinger,’ 1| ‘* There is this further parallel between 


This we believe he has essentially done ; | don't understand it. |Bacon and Fourier, that they were 
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both great Proposers of science and so- | of sounding his own henenn with his own | his thoughts and reasons supply. But 


ciety, but their performances were raat te 
considerable, Thus Bacon felt, and point- | “Twill now say a few words with re- 
ed out with the clearest indications, that | spect to Swedenborg, whose name is 


a new machinery was needed for the in-| sometimes associated with Fourier’s, 


although there be danger of supposing 
that Swedenborg has done what he has 
not, and what we ought to do, yet there 
is, I presame, another danger, that those 


terpretation of nature, and for the con- 


though as I think, not with diserimina- 


version of sciences into arts, but he did_ 


not even complete his own conceptions, | ing but little, and not ranging any further 


or give more than a rude and unfinished | 


draught of his new Logic: 


than the facts supplied by the scientific 
he did not | 


interpret one science, or generate perhaps. 


one item of an art. 


With a richness of 


a very complete theory of at least one 


thought whieh no other Englishman has | 


displayed in that walk, he criticised the also guaged the foundations of an existing | 


past, and indicated the wants of the fu- | 
ture; but he was surpassed by his con- | 


temporaries in physical discoveries, al- 


though no man of the time was so_ 


conscious as he of the right direction in 
and from which discoveries must proceed. 
So also Founer, with a physical Logic 
more comprehensive than Bacon’s, pro- 


which appear to open when we follow | 


of human senses and organisms that are | 


pounded the complete theory of no exist- | 


ing sciefce, and organized no walk of 


actual knowledge to the limit to which 
facts and experience extended ; 
criticised old things and sciences with 
destructive power, aud hinted at novelties 
in knowledge and reality, which are 
startling perhaps at present, but as truth 
is stronger than fiction, will probably be 
found rather below than above the mark 
of that which an inconceivably good and 
liberal Providence has in 
mankind. 
ory of Botany, Zoology, Music or As- 


keeping for 


tronomy, he betook himself to a range of 


| monic.”’ 
| 
has ‘** cut off”’ 


but he) 


‘to her end, in order that he might from | 
this pass on into theology, or at any rate | 


things which he has really been the 
means of giving to the world, and which 
war with no progress in truth, and have 
no counter positions, may be blinked 
without reason, or not allowed their pro- 
per force or sway. And such I do sup- 
pose has been the case with his doctrines 
in the main. If his followers have ap- 
prehended them for something that they 
Chemistry, and supplied something which | are not, the followers of other authors 
is perhaps a correct view of the elemental | have not had wide enough sympathies, or 
[aromal] world. In this he has limited | Impartial enough respect for things, to 
himself to what now exists, without | place any account in them at all. They 
going into those infinitudes of series | have been treated as chaff in the presence 
| of much that was comparatively of slender 
Fourier through the successive exaltations | | substantiality. This state of things re- 
quires correction, as well as that super- 
stitious piling of honors upon Sweden- 
borg, which he himself would have been 
first to repudiate: for what a grievous 
charge it would be against any one, that 
he had sucked out the milk of all nature, 
and that nothing else in the way of food 
remained, unless by destroying and eating 
him. And in truth such a view does de- 
into a more real psychology and natural | strey any author to whom it is applied. 
theology than had before existed. And It was this that destroyed Aristotle, and 


tion. For Swedenborg, though pretend- 


world, or than the inductions to be built 
upon them, yet has unquestionably given 


science, namely, Physiology. He has 


to come when humanity becomes ‘“ har- 
Swedenborg, on the contrary, 
this ‘‘ infinity,’’ as a need- 
ful means of performing in his generation 
the definite use to which he felt himself | 


: . 
equal. Moreover he investigated eemne 


he did all this with the simpleness of a| made his followers for some ages into 


Instead of giving us the the-| 


child, quite unknowing what was next to | mere cannibals, devouring their master. 

i do not now touch upon | | « Bat] must cease this too long strain of 
his theological writings further than to thought. It is perhaps worth nothing at 
observe, that they contain certain assev- all to you, more particularly as it does 


happen to him. 


data of his own perceiving or creating, 
namely, the details of Association, and 
these he disciplined almost into a pure 
science : which, however, for the present 
is something nearer to mathematics than | 
physics, because both the facts, and the | 
order of the facts, are of the mind alone. 
Please to believe me when I aver, that 1| coexisting things in the mind, with the | 
make this surmise (for my letter is but} whole force that in them lies. 


erations, as for instanee about the Last | 


Judgment, 


a right to discard from his mind; but 


_ there, in common justice, they must re- 


&ec. &c., which if they are| 
founded on truth, are facts that no person , 
whatever, associationist or civilizee, has | 


main, and must indeed modify all other 


not touch upon the “ practical’’ part, 
namely, Association itself. This, how- 
ever, is a walk which you need not ex- 
pect an Englishman at present to be able 
to discourse upon. If you will show that 
it pays, Lombard Street wil] rush into it 
with as much good will as now it enters 
‘into railroad speculations. But our state 


When | ‘of society is too complex and ticklish to 


one surmise from beginning to end) aia | you talk of followers of Swedenborg be- | _ institute social experiments for the benefit 


out in any way wishing to depreciate lieving that their author has ‘ revealed | ‘of the race. 


In America this can be 


Fourier, or to bring his achievements and all truth,’ I readily apprehend your fear, ‘done better for many obvious reasons. 


peculiarities against him ; although I am| | and sympathize with it, 


In one sense, Yet as I said before, if you can make it 


free to remark, that I should have rather | every truth contains all others, and in this @98wer, we shall have no prejudice strong 
read him on Music or Botany than on| _manner whoever reveals a truth, or truths, | enough to hinder us from planting it here, 


Association. Still there is this to be said. 


But 


“may be said to reveal all truths. 


Fourier appeals to the time when the very little is any single truth worth to. 
Phalanx shall be a reality ; and if such a finite eyes, unless it is in a series of 


he will thes quite others, around, above and below, and_ 


time ever comes, 


emerge from the category of Proposer, | unless that series itself is continually | 


into the higher, or at least more unques- | | receiving increments in all its dimensions. 
tionable position of Artist and Performer. | 


Therefore I will by no means say, that 
he may not one day be as great a practical | 


written, than progress requires that he 
shall be used to extend discovery. In 


| 


and lending the world the anaay to con- 
struct it in other countries.’ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Boston, April 16, 1846. 
Dear Str: Although unable, like the 


Therefore no sooner has a great author | good friend of the sacred cause in which 


you are engaged, who sent the munificent 
‘gift of one hundred dollars from Phila- 


man as he is at present a conceiver of this way Swedenborg supplies the great-  delphia, to mark in so signal a manner, 


Method. How much I wish, for my own | est necessity to his followers, of a pro- 





our sense of your late calamity by fire, 


ease and gratification in reading him, that | | Sress to truths which although he in- or tender you so valuable a token of 
the old gentleman had been less pugna-! volved, he did not, and could not, evolve. | sympathy and encouragement, my brother 


cious : 


that he eould have left the 400,000 For the greater and worthier the author, | and myself think it our duty to transmit 


volumes alone, and allowed his followers the greater the liberty of originating —' this first annual subscription of Ten Del- 
a few ages hence to brag for him, instead | the finer the helps to origination, —which lars to the Brook Farm Phalanx, with 
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confidence in its appropriation for our| blind even cannot deny that an age is BROOK FARM SCHOOL. 


great cause as we should desire. | approaching which will differ from all| The Directors of the School connected 
When we think in the intermissions of | that have gone before in raising the law | With the Brook Farm Association have made 


toiling, eating, and sleeping, — the whole 
routine of the life of the worker, — what 


account in another life, we shall render to | 


the Eternal Justice, of our mission on 
earth, and what reply we shall make 
when asked ‘‘ where isthy brother Abel” 
as it surely will be, of us even, humble 


of nations to the principles of Universal 
Peace and Unity. 


1c We have been enabled by the lib- | 
erality of a distinguished friend of Asso- | 
ciation in a distant State, to send a copy | 


of the Harbinger, during the past year, | 


arrangements for enlarging the establish. 
ment, and are now prepared to receive an 
additional number of pupils. 


The course of study comprises instruction 
in the various branches usually taught in the 
High Schools and Academies of New Eng- 
land, with particular attention to the modern 
European languages and literature. 


Pupils of different ages and of both sexes 


. ; : /are received; a constant maternal care ex- 
as we are,—our thonghts directly tend to the Senior Class of each of the Col-| ercised over the youngest; and the more ad- 


to this thrice blessed cause of Association leges in the United States. The term of! vanced oe to a Se and 
-: os - . | assistance of the teachers, without the re- 

y ¢ ¢ 1e y - ; ’ ; | : ° sae 
and we pray that we may not be so un- of his subseription expiring with the close | straints of arbitrary discipline. Young men 


fortunate as to omit any occasion to ad- | of the present volume, we shall be obliged | are fitted for College, or for commercial pur- 
vance it. to erase the Colleges from our list: but | Suits, or ee a ae . cae 
al tees ; tion, in the higher branches usually ta 
We think that this movement of ours,| we hope still to find readers and sub-!;, ihe Ditvondinr 7 ae 
might be a good example to others, many | scribers among the earnest and enthusi-| [Lessons are given in Music, Dancing, 
of whom no doubt would regard it as we astic young men, in whose minds an/| Drawing, and Painting, without any extra 
do, not as a patronizing gift, but as a) interest has been awakened in the doc- ee al ceadiendiiaamaael 
ae op is , pales Be , 1e School is under the immediate direc- 
solemn, sacred, urgent duty: and if it trines of Social Unity as set forth in our! iio, of Mr. and Mrs. Ripiey, Mr. Dwicur, 
should so appear to you we should be columns. jand Mr. Dawa, assisted by experienced 
glad to see this published without our| 


| teachers in the different departments; and 
: ; : ever upil of tender age is entrusted to 
signatures, and are dear Sir, with highest | oe . 
respect and esteem, 





0> Friends, who intend to —s their | the particular care of a lady of the establish- 
subscription, after the close of this vol-| ment, who has charge of his wardrobe, per- 





Your obedient servants. 





cP It is contended that the only way 
to reform society is to reform individuals ; 
let them be regenerated and set right and 
society will come right as a necessary 
consequence. That is the same as if a 
surgeon when called to treat a man most | 
of whose joints were dislocated, should 
attempt to cure him by merely rubbing 
and bandaging his limbs, with the notion 
that if he could only bring them into a 
healthy state, they would fall back into 
their places. Society is like such an injured 
man ; the first thing to be done is to get its 
members into their proper places ; to set 
its joints, to bring its relations into the 
true order, and not suppose that men and 
women can be made good while they live 
in a state of universal dislocation. 


IP The Edinburg Review in a recent 
article on Americi, contemplates a new 
era in the relations of the world; it says: 


‘* With the internal communications of 
peace so multiplied and improved, that 
the same social relations will subsist be- 
tween kingdoms as now subsist between 
provinces of the same kingdom, while 
provinces become as parishes, — uo civ- | 
ized nation can long keep its knowledge, | 
its habits, its industry, its very spirit to) 


itself; all will be sections of a great 


whole, between which, relative size and | 
population will form the principal dis- | 
tinctions. * * * * These are not, 
perhaps, very attractive speculations ; | 
they disturb old and favorite associa- 
tions ; they seem to reduce many cher- | 
ished traditions, much painfully acquired | 
knowledge, to obsolete lore; but these) 
things are so, and we must accustom our- | 
selves to regard them and their conse- | 


quences without shrinking.”’ 
Thus does the coming beneficent revo- | 


Jution foree itself upon the notice of 
minds of every way of thinking; the, 


_ the meeting of the New York State Society, 


ume, will please to let us hear from them | 


as soon as possible. Direct to *‘ Tue 


| 
Harepincer, Brook Farm, West Rox- | 
BuRY, Mass.’’ and there will be no delay. | 





. er mmrneretntmpat 
D> If you think our paper worth sus- 
taining, O friendly subscribers, send us| 
each of you two or three additional 
names. Friends in New York, Pennsyl- | 
vania, and the West, we depend on you| 


for a continuance of the support you have 
freely given. Help us to start our new | 
volume with a good three thousand, and | 


we shall be content. 


D> We shall finish ‘** Consuelo,”’ in a| 
few numbers of the third volume. We) 
shall then commence with an original 
translation of another work not less inte- | 
resting, from the same pen. 


Gratiryinc. There are at present | 
fewer prisoners in Boston Jail than at 
any time for ten years past. No person 
imprisoned for debt,—thirteen accused 
of crimes, whose trials cannot yet take | 
place, and one person detained as a wit- 
ness — only fourteen persons in all. The 
Manicipal Court, having cleared its cal- | 
ender of prisoners, and disposed of all | 





the other business where the defendents | 
were ready for trial, dismissed its jurors 
and closed the April term.— Transcript. 





ANNIVERSARY IN MAY. 


The friends of the abolition of Capital 
Punishment throughout the United States, | 
are earnestly requested to be represented at 








to be held in this city on Monday, May the 
llth. Among the speakers expected to ad- 
dress this meeting, are Hon. Robert Rantoul, 
Vice President Dallas, Rev. John Pierpont, 
Horace Greeley, Rev. E. H. Chapin, Charles 
C. Burleigh, Rev. J. N. Maffit, Parke God- 
win, J. L. O'Sullivan, Rev. W. H. Channing, 
and Prof. Patterson, of Philiadelphia. | 
W. T. McCOUN, Pres. 
Jos1an Hopper, Sec. 
New York, April 20, 1846. 


sonal habits, and physical education, 

For young children, who are deprived o 
parental care, and for older pupils who wish 
to pursue a thorough and exact course of 
study, without the usual confinement of a 
large seminary, it is believed that this 
School affords advantages, that are rarely to 
be met with. 

TERMS,— Four Doxrvars a week for 
board, washing, fuel, lights, and instruction 
in all branches, 


Application may be made by mail to 
GEORGE RIPLEY. 


Brook Farm, West Roxbury, Mass. 
March 21, 1846. 
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